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Qualities  You  Have  a Right  to  Expect  of  Your  Bank — 

(One  of  a series  explaining  sound  banking  policies  which 
have  proved  their  value  over  manji  years  in  protecting 
depositors  and  serving  borrowers  and  the  community.) 


Distinctive 

Qualities 


T wo  bank  buildings  may  look 
alike.  Equipment,  rates  and 
charges  may  be  the  same.  But 
wise  policies,  character  of  man- 
agement, extent  of  banking 
convenience  and  quality  of 
service  will  soon  make  them- 
selves felt.  * * In  choosing  your 
bank,  look  for  Quality  and 
Character,  as  well  as  resources. 


On  the  [basis  of  our  record,  we  offer  our  services 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Referring  To  This  Issue: 

It  is  difficult  to  talk,  these  days,  on  the  simplest  topic 
without  at  least  a conversational  glance  at  the  weather. 
Perhaps  we  should  qualify  to  “Oberlin  weather,”  be- 
cause the  local  brand  does  seem  to  be  unlike  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  And  we  feel  safe  in  reporting 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  more  conservative 
than  an  Oberlin  spring.  The  “fair  and  warmer”  of  the 
newspaper  turns  out  “rain  and  colder”  in  actual  practice, 
with  perhaps  a snow  storm  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Next  day  this  is  euphemistically  described  as  a “flurry” 
in  the  Press.  Our  oldest  graduate  and  youngest  fresh- 
man alike,  may  feel  comfort  that  in  one  respect  at  least, 
Oberlin  appears  to  be  immutable. 

* * * 

Eminently  readable  is  Arthur  Nilsson’s  article  on 
“High  Finance.”  It  is  the  first  of  two;  the  second,  on 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  Federal  Securities  Act,  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  June. 

# ifc 

Miss  Hosford  continues  the  Finney  cycle,  with  stories 
sent  her  by  alumni  from  near  and  far.  Miss  Hosford’s 
gentle,  delicate  spirit  of  fun  plays  over  the  stern  features 
of  the  Great  Man  until  we  ourselves  can  almost  see  a 
smile  there.  Who  will  do  as  much  for  us,  a hundred 
years  from  now? 

♦ * * 

Daniel  Quiring’s  (’17)  article  on  The  New  Biology 
is  solidly  written,  but  the  conceptions  it  sets  forth  are 
of  first-rate  importance,  and  we  commend  it,  not  only 
to  scientists,  but  to  all  laymen  who  have  an  interest  in 
what  the  universe  may  possibly  be  about. 

* * * 

“Some  Alumni  Verse"  is  an  imperfect  manifestation 
of  one  of  our  long-cherished  dreams.  Imperfect,  be- 
cause our  space  was  so  limited,  and  because  we  could  not 
have  poems  from  each  and  every  alumnus  to  read,  en- 
joy and  choose  from.  Poetry  ought  to  be  a more  com- 
mon art;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  a more  common  art  than  is 
generally  admitted  by  its  neophytes. 

* # 

The  lovely  woodcut  at  the  beginning  was  made  by 
Marian  Stabler  for  Mary  Stephens  Hartley’s  ( ’ 1 4-’  18) 
“When  We  Shall  Part.”  Mrs.  Hartley  writes  that  it 
was  designed  for  the  cover  of  her  volume — “which  will 
never  see  the  light  in  these  times  or  in  any  times  prob- 
ably.” We  can  but  hope  her  prophecy  is  as  bad  as  her 
verse  is  charming. 

* * * 

Katharine  Shepard  Hayden  ’18,  now  Mrs,  John 
Salter,  needs  no  introduction  to  Oberlin  circles.  To  the 
outside  world  we  rejoice  she  will  soon  be  made  known 
in  a volume  of  Sonnets  and  Lyrics,  just  off  the  press. 
Helen  Tappan  Berthoff  ’19  has  had  several  of  her  poems 
printed;  the  Oriole  sonnet  we  like  particularly.  Ches- 
ter Shaver  ’28  and  Charlotte  Root  ’28  belong  to  the 
poetic  vintage  of  the  late  ’20’s — a good  brew,  that  will 
ripen  with  age.  Frederic  G.  Cassidy  ’30  writes  unus- 
ual— and  unusually  fine — verse.  Amos  N.  Wilder 


( ’ 1 3-’  15),  now  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  some- 
times touches  a rarely  beautiful  mystic  chord. 

* * * 

We  commend  to  your  attention  all  the  Campus  news. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  it  this  time,  and  much  that  alum- 
ni should  be  interested  in.  One  of  the  main  reasons  the 
Magazine  exists  is  to  bring  current  Oberlin  to  her  alum- 
ni— her  foibles  as  well  as  her  underlying  seriousness;  her 
seriousness  as  well  as  her  gossip. 

The  500  volumes  of  Chinese  dynasties,  Dr.  K’ung’s 
latest  gift  to  Oberlin,  also  deserve  a special  word.  This 
gift  we  trust  may  be  a nucleus  of  the  great  Chinese  li- 
brary Oberlin  hopes  to  assemble  in  time — a library  in- 
cluding not  merely  the  Chinese  classics,  but  some  of  the 
wealth  of  current  Chinese  literature  as  well.  The  Col- 
lege especially  welcomes  material  of  this  sort  from  alum- 
ni, as  a beginning,  however  small,  of  her  Chinese  De- 
partment-to-be. She  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Orient  shall  be  no  longer  a name,  but  as  near  and 
pertinent  to  Western  civilization  as  Paris  or  Rome  or 
London. 
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“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


“But  What  Do  You  Do  In  Oberlin ?” 

A college  may  be  known,  not  only  by  the  curriculum  it  keeps,  but  by  its  cultural 
atmosphere  as  well.  For  the  student — or  faculty  member,  or  visitor — who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  overtones  of  the  intellectual  life,  what  is  there  in  Oberlin,  besides  classes, 
to  go  to  ? 

Well,  first  of  all,  there  are  the  Artist  Recitals,  a splendid  series,  at  exceptionally 
low  cost.  This  year  we  have  heard  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
Rose  Bampton,  Richard  Crooks,  Albert  Spaulding,  the  English  Singers,  Guiomar 
Novaes  and  Walter  Gieseking.  Besides  the  nine  concerts  in  this  series,  there  has 
been  a rich  harvest  of  faculty  programs;  and  now,  with  the  onset  of  spring,  senior 
recitals  are  becoming  as  plentiful  and  welcome  as  the  first  dandelions. 

The  Art  Department  has  offered  ten  Baldwin  lectures,  on  such  diverse  subjects 
as  Aegean  civilization,  Austrian  folk-lore,  contemporary  French  painting,  the  media- 
eval culture  of  South  Italy,  Oriental  rugs,  and  modernism  in  architecture.  Gallery 
and  faculty  talks  have  ranged  from  German  prints  to  slum  clearance.  The  Museum’s 
monthly  special  exhibits,  carefully  chosen  and  beautifully  displayed,  are  a constant 
source  of  pleasure. 

The  present  year  has  been  a particularly  flourishing  one  for  social  and  economic 
topics.  Campus  symposiums  on  war,  on  the  NRA  and  on  inflation;  talks  by  such 
men  as  Goodwin  Watson,  Norman  Thomas,  Clarence  Hathaway,  Robert  Lovett, 
Oswald  Villard,  Henry  Haskell,  Grove  Patterson;  subjects  ranging  trom  the  bank- 
ing crisis  a year  after  and  the  narcotic  trade  to  the  psychology  of  revolution. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  presented  Dr.  Henry  N.  Wieman  in 
lectures  on  the  Mead-Swing  Foundation;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  for  Religious  Emphasis  Week;  Dr.  Theophile  Meek  of  Toronto 
for  the  scholarly  Haskell  Lectures. 

Departmental  lectures  and  conferences  are  legion.  The  science  departments  are 
perhaps  most  active  in  this  respect,  but  the  modern  language  departments  run  them 
a close  second.  The  Dramatic  Association  gives  two  or  three  excellent  performances 
a year.  Outside  players  sometimes  come.  The  unwary  celebrity,  or  visiting  Trustee, 
is  sure  to  be  pressed  into  service.  French  movies  (educational,  of  course),  or  a mu- 
sical film  like  Emperor  Jones,  arc  among  the  lighter  notes  in  the  cultural  symphony. 

Never  a night,  and  seldom  an  afternoon,  when  there  is  not  something  here  “to 
go  to,”  as  we  say;  frequently,  in  spite  of  careful  scheduling,  the  would-be  “goer” 
has  to  choose  between  two,  or  three,  attractions  of  potential  value  and  delight.  If 
you  are  dull  in  Oberlin  it  is  not  Oberlin’s  fault! 
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OF  THE 
RADICAL 


A “radical”  is,  par  excellence,  a person  who  makes  us 
trouble.  To  be  sure,  other  people  besides  radicals  may 
make  us  trouble — but  a radical,  at  least,  is  sure  to. 

Trouble,  around  a radical,  is  the  one 
THE  ROLE  thing  that  can  reasonably  be  counted  on 
with  undimmed  expectation  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

Radicals  make  us  trouble  chiefly  because  they  ques- 
tion our  ideas.  They  upset  our  faith.  When  we  are 
young  this  makes  us  indignant.  When  we  get  older, 
we  become  both  indignant  and  superior.  We  are  apt 
to  resort  to  a loud  tone,  and  to  quote,  or  to  mis-quote, 
history.  This,  in  turn,  not  unnaturally  incenses  the 
radical,  and  so  all  possible  danger  of  mutual  profit  and 
understanding  is  at  one  stroke  swept  away. 

It  is  amazing  how  agitated  intelligent  people  can 
become  when  once  the  word  “radical”  has  been  breathed 
in  their  ear.  It  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  as  frighten- 
ing as  “Communist.”  (“Communist,”  in  the  minds  of 
many,  indicates  the  jumping-off  place  of  tolerance.  We 
can  graciously  allow  other  peoples  to  cook  and  dress 
differently  from  ourselves,  even  if  it  is  a little  queer  of 
them;  we  know  about  food  and  clothing.  But  let  them 
try  to  govern  differently  from  us — and  who  ever  ate  or 
wore  a government? — and  we  immediately  become  com- 
pact of  hatred,  suspicion  and  fear.) 

A striking  confirmation  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  presumably  educated  people  was  recently  evidenced 
in  Dr.  Wirt’s  alarm  over  the  radical  tendencies  of  Wash- 
ington ; and  almost  equal  alarm  is  felt  by  some  college 
alumni  when  they  listen  to  tales  of  Bolshevism  rife  on 
their  particular  campuses. 

How  shall  we,  for  our  part,  view  this  incursion  of 
radicalism  into  American  colleges,  Oberlin  among 
others? 

Radical  tendencies — in  Oberlin,  at  any  rate — seem 
to  originate  within  a small  group  of  extreme-lefters, 
whose  thinking  on  these  matters  knows  no  compromise, 
no  half-way  measures.  It  then  filters  through  a large 
adjacent  body  of  both  students  and  faculty,  becoming 
considerably  ameliorated  and  changed.  Radical  ideas 
are  here  not  swallowed  whole,  but  they  are  a tremen- 
dous stimulant,  and  much  rising  and  many  yeasty  bubbles 
may.  be  discerned  among  this  mass.  Beyond  this  is  a 
not  inconsiderable  body  that  no  “radical”  idea  can  touch 
either  through  indifference,  or  by  reason  of  an  unusu- 
ally thick  layer  of  home-training. 

The  tip  of  the  left  wing,  as  we  have  said,  is  small, 
but  its  influence  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is 
leaven  of  the  most  powerful  kind : and  while  its  ideas 
are  frequently  distorted  and  their  tenure  often  more  emo- 
tional than  intellectual,  and  while  its  tolerance  is  negli- 
gible—it  performs  a valuable  service  to  the  rest  of  the 
Campus.  It  sets  people  thinking,  even  if  they  disagree, 
and  gradually  hammers  the  way  for  newer  and  more 
reasonable  conceptions.  Be  it  understood  that  by  “left 
wing”  we  are  hereby  not  referring  to  any  specific  or- 


ganization, but  simply  to  those  individuals,  taken  to- 
gether, whose  opinions  incline  actively  to  the  left. 

The  valuable  new  idea  that  seems  to  be  emerging 
from  the  fray  is  simply  the  age-old  truth  that  Society  is 
not  immutable.  We  know  this- — and  yet  we  have  grown 
into  a fearful  worship  of  Things  As  The)'  Are.  With 
us,  as  with  Mr.  Podsnap,  Life  is  rising  at  half-past  seven, 
shaving  at  eight,  breakfasting  at  half-past  eight,  and  go- 
ing down  to  the  City  at  ten  ; and  whatever  does  not  fit 
into  this  grandly  religious  scheme  is  simply  to  be  brushed 
away  with  a wave  of  the  arm.  “It’s  not  British” — says 
Mr.  Podsnap  — wave,  wave  — words  fail  him  and  he 
changes  the  subject. 

Not  only  here  but  elsewhere  is  the  intellectual  world 
gradually  becoming  liberated  from  the  chains  of  Podsnap- 
pery.  Or  at  least  the  intellectual  world  sees  that  liber- 
ation is  possible.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  no  longer 
does  it  seem  inevitable  and  necessary  for  a few  of  us  to 
be  very  rich  and  comfortable,  and  a great  many  of  us 
very  poor  and  frequently  depraved  in  our  miser)'.  Slums 
are  not  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  nor  tenements,  nor 
the  districts  beyond  the  railroad  tracks.  We  cannot 
even  any  longer  blame  the  misery  of  the  poor  on  them- 
selves, or  regard  them  as  an  inferior  creation,  suffering 
their  just  deserts.  And  when  we  can  once  be  brought 
to  the  admission  that  society  can  be  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, we  have  per  se  taken  a great  step  forward. 

It  is  things  like  this  that  our  radicals  can  and  should 
do  for  us,  and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  for  in- 
telligent people  to  close  their  ears  to  the  radical  point  of 
view.  Our  friends  on  the  left  may  frequently  be  acrid, 
intellectually  one-sided,  persistently  disagreeable — ‘but 
this  much  has  to  be  said  for  the  radical  point  of  view: 
it  contains  a good  measure  of  suppressed  truth.  And  to 
hate  and  reject  it  under  one  sweeping  blanket  condem- 
nation is  to  reject  and  to  hate  truth. 

Radicalism,  indeed,  has  never  been  a charge  to 
which  colleges  and  universities  might  be  considered 
peculiarly  liable.  They  are  too  frequently  accused 
of  being  an  incarnation  of  the  Status  Quo.  It 
is  both  amusing  and  sad  to  see  the  intellectual  timidity 
that  has  sometimes  flourished  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  very  seat  and  home  of  truth.  Discretion  in  accept- 
ing truth  must  always  be  honored  ; but  the  tendency  to 
settle  down  with  all  truth  as  having  been  once  delivered 
is  a betrayal  of  a university’s  trust  to  the  very'  people 
who  for  comfort’s  sake  do  not  want  their  old  bottles 
filled  with  new  wine.  Real  leadership  never  comes  from 
the  conservative  wing.  Leadership  is  born  in  the  mid- 
dle inclining  to  the  left,  and  in  the  production  of  lead- 
ership the  left  must  have  its  share. 

Let  us  not  be  alarmed,  therefore,  over  the  radical 
tendencies  at  Oberlin  or  at  any  college.  They  are 
leaven,  needed  leaven ; they  are  one  expression  of  the 
desperate  need  of  the  time.  If  we  are  wise,  and  take 
them  for  what  they  are,  both  groups  will  be  the  gainers; 
if  we  merely  stuff  our  fingers  in  our  ears,  the  resulting 
explosion  will  be  the  louder. 


“High  Finance”  And  Recovery 

By  ARTHUR  E.  NILSSON 


IN  this  day  and  age  of  “boom  era”  reflections  and  con- 
fessions, one  need  not  cite  a complete  bill  of  partic- 
ulars concerning  the  financial  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  corporate  and  investment  practices  of  the  last  dec- 
ade. Thanks  to  the  merciless  publicity  growing  out  of 
recent  official  investigation  into  the  ways  of  unscrupulous 
financial  management,  a primer  on  modern  financial 
malpractice  could  well-nigh  be  written  by  any  layman. 
To  these  abuses  the  term  “high  finance”  has  been 
ascribed,  a term  both  opprobrious  and  paradoxical  in  its 
suggestion.  Although  in  strict  technical  connotation  the 
term  refers  to  a highly  developed  and  complicated  sys- 
tem of  property  ownership  evidenced  by  stocks,  bonds, 
and  other  investment  securities  (the  “high”  indicating  a 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement  not  common  to 
earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  property  ownership),  in 
popular  parlance  “high  finance”  is  descriptive  of  those 
devices  and  strategems  of  financial  trickery  which  are 
designed  to  relieve  the  unsuspecting  investor  of  his  pur- 
chasing power.  The  paradox  follows  then,  that  the 
higher  the  finance,  the  lower  the  method. 

High  finance  is  primarily  a product  of  finance  capi- 
talism, a type  of  capitalism  in  which  corporate  securities 
constitute  the  currency  of  exchange  and  corporation  con- 
trol methods  the  “gold  standard”  of  the  system.  Its 
origin  then  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  evolution 
of  capitalism. 

The  financial  historian  has  defined  the  era  from  the 
8o’s  to  the  decade  before  the  world  war  as  the  period  of 
monopoly  capitalism  in  this  country,  whereas  the  capi- 
talism emerging  from  this  period  over  the  last  quarter 
century  is  described  as  a finance  capitalism.  Although 
these  periods  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary  as  thus  de- 
fined, the  essential  economic  difference  between  the  two 
lies  in  the  shift  of  axis  from  industrial  organization  to 
financial  control. 

The  period  of  monopoly  capitalism  was  featured  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  rapid  and  alarming  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  trust  and  monopoly  combination, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  small 
enterprise,  labor,  and  agriculture  to  the  aggressive  and 
exploitive  ambitions  of  big  business.  This  cleavage  in 
the  forces  of  an  earlier  united  capitalism  marked  the 
first  serious  questioning  of  the  competitive  ideal,  and  out 
of  it  was  born  in  1890  the  beginning  of  our  anti-trust 
legislation.  The  check  to  big  business  was  only  tem- 
porary, however.  American  industrial  and  corporate  en- 
terprise, driven  by  an  acquisitive  and  self-assertive  eco- 
nomic philosophy,  pushed  its  way  into  the  reaches  of  a 
“higher”  capitalistic  development,  in  which  the  role  of 
finance  became  all-pervading  and  the  domination  of  the 
financier  the  moving  force  in  the  organization  of  indus- 
try. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  corporation  had  defin- 
itely established  itself  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  busi- 
ness organization  in  our  economic  society.  Ownership 
of  the  larger  enterprises  was  scattered  among  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stockholders.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  diffused  and  widespread  stock  ownership, 


control  of  the  large  corporations  gradually  passed  from 
the  stockholders  at  large  to  powerful  interests  within  the 
corporations.  The  effect  of  this  concentration  of  financial 
control  in  the  hands  of  management  and  other  “inside” 
interests  was  to  reduce  the  main  body  of  stockholders  to 
merely  passive  owners  of  the  corporate  property.  The 
advent  of  the  billion  dollar  corporation  in  recent  years 
further  magnified  this  separation  of  ownership  and 
management.  With  it  disappeared  the  last  vestige  of 
stockholder  control  except  as  organized  minorities  might 
succeed  in  preserving  some  check  on  management  policy. 
This  development  or  evolution  of  control  in  corporate 
affairs  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  unscrupulous 
management  to  apply  the  subtleties  and  shenanigans  of 
modern  corporation  finance. 

Older  social  controls,  conceived  of  in  terms  of  monop- 
oly protection,  proved  hopelessly  archaic  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  A new  line  of  defence  was  imperative,  and 
fortunately  it  has  not  been  tardy  in  its  forthcoming.  A 
decade  of  financial  battering  opened  the  way  for  the  op- 
position bloc  to  write  its  reforms  into  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  first  of  these  has  been  the  Federal  Securi- 
ties Act. 

Inasmuch  as  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curities Act  must  be  explained  primarily  in  terms  of  the 
corporation  and  the  structure  of  the  corporate  system, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  corporation  may  be 
briefly  considered  at  this  point. 

I 

Today  the  corporation  is  the  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted legal  form  for  the  conduct  of  business.  Although 
at  one  time  in  our  early  industrial  history  the  private 
corporation  was  looked  upon  as  a means  of  carrying  out 
fraudulent  promotion  schemes — we  are  told  of  the  busi- 
ness incorporated  by  Pennsylvania  in  1866  which  was 
empowered  by  the  State  to  do  business  anywhere  except 
in  Pennsylvania — the  corporation  now  occupies  a posi- 
tion of  eminence  among  our  social  institutions.  To  quote 
President  Nicholas  Butler  of  Columbia  University: 

“I  weigh  my  words  when  I say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
limited  liability  corporation  is  the  greatest  single  discovery  of 
modern  times,  whether  you  judge  it  by  its  social,  by  its  ethical, 
by  its  industrial  or,  in  the  long  run, — after  we  understand  it 
and  know  how  to  use  it, — by  its  political,  effects.  Even  steam 
and  electricity  are  far  less  important  than  the  limited  liability 
corporation,  and  they  would  be  reduced  to  comparative  impot- 
ence without  it  . . .” 

The  corporation  at  law  is  a legal  person  other  than 
a human  being.  Chief  Justice  Marshall’s  classic  defini- 
tion suffices  to  describe  the  exact  nature  of  tin's  juristic 
personality. 

“A  Corporation,”  he  said,  “is  an  artificial  being,  invisible, 
intangible  and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law.  Being 
the  mere  creature  of  law,  it  possesses  only  those  properties 
which  the  charter  of  its  creation  confers  upon  it,  either  expressly, 
or  as  incidental  to  its  very  existence.” 

The  root  of  much  of  our  corporate  evil  lies  in 
the  abuse  of  this  high-minded  legal  notion.  States  have 
not  guarded  zealously  the  granting  of  the  incorporation 
privilege;  and  certain  chartermongering  practices,  in  the 
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State’s  greed  to  collect  organization  fee  and  annual  fran- 
chise tax  pennies,  have  made  of  privilege-granting  a spe- 
cies of  price-cutting  more  vicious  in  its  effect  on  Ameri- 
can Capitalism  than  any  other  form  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition. For  included  in  these  privileges  are  those 
rights  by  which  tyrannical  corporation  management  is 
empowered  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  defenceless  stock- 
holders. “Selling  a birthright  for  pottage”  is  Ripley’s 
terse  epigram. 

Delaware,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Maine  seem  to  be 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  race  for  incorporation  popu- 
larity, although  they  by  no  means  are  the  only  offenders. 
Their  corporation  codes  frankly  invite  corporations  to 
write  their  own  tickets”  with  minimum  restriction  on 
corporate  and  management  powers.  Delaware  alone  is 
the  progenitor  of  some  80,000  of  these  legal  persons;  and 
prior  to  the  depression,  it  was  estimated  that  the  States 
ground  out  of  their  legal  hoppers  about  100,000  corpora- 
tions annually.  Birth  control  is  not  confined  exclusively 
to  Malthusian  doctrines!  Paralleling  this  development 
in  number  of  corporations  coming  upon  the  American 
business  scene  has  been  the  marked  growth  of  the  super- 
corporations. They  have  moved  along  with  the  pygmies. 
Some  idea  of  the  degree  of  concentration  of  financial 
power  in  these  huge  organizations  may  be  gathered  from 
Berle  and  Means’  study  of  the  “American  Corporation 
and  Private  Property”  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
largest  two  hundred  non-banking  corporations  in  the 
United  States  controlled,  in  1930,  assets  of  81  billions, 
amounting  to  one-half  of  the  corporation  wealth  of  the 
country.  Further  refinement  of  these  figures  in  terms 
of  business  income  and  total  wealth  suggests  a concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  larger  corporations  of  this 
country  comparable  only  to  the  concentration  of  religi- 
ous power  in  the  medieval  church  or  political  power  in 
the  national  state.  Perhaps  there  is  some  basis  for  the 
assertion  that  the  corporate  Frankenstein  bids  fair  to 
swallow  up  the  State. 

During  the  prosperity  days  of  the  late  20’s  only  an 
occasional  warning  was  heard  of  the  many  abuses  creep- 
ing into  corporation  financial  practices.  Professor  Rip- 
ley in  his  “Main  Street  and  Wall  Street”  (1927)  was 
one  of  the  first  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  unsocial 
manipulation  of  our  corporation  laws  and  to  the  reckless 
financial  pyramiding  of  the  new  era.  But  his  was  only 
a sigh  in  a cyclone,  and  it  remained  for  the  market  crash 
of  1929  to  bring  about  the  revelations  of  “new  era”  fi- 
nance methods. 

The  story,  which  has  many  times  been  told,  is  ency- 
clopedic in  content.  Space  forbids  more  than  mere  men- 
tion of  the  more  important  findings.  Perhaps  the  most 
exhaustive  and  scholarly  inquiry  was  the  study  under- 
taken by  Berle  and  Means.  Their  analysis  not  only  ex- 
amines the  newer  security  devices  and  corporate  financ- 
ing methods  of  post-war  years,  but  is  primarily  devoted 
to  an  intensive  study  of  the  evolution  of  control  within 
the  modern  corporate  structure.  The  authors  conclude 
that  as  a result  of  wide  dispersion  of  stock  ownership 
in  the  large  quasi-public  corporation  and  of  the  use  of 
various  legal  devices  to  centralize  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  management,  most  stockholder  have  in  effect  sur- 
rendered their  control  and  responsibility  over  the  corpor- 


ate property.  The  large  corporation,  therefore,  should 
not  be  considered  as  a mere  legal  device  for  carrying  on 
private  business  but  rather  as  a new  economic  institution 
giving  rise  to  a changed  form  of  property  tenure — owner- 
ship independent  of  control.  The  consequences  are  of 
such  far-reaching  importance  that  the  authors  are  not 
hesitant  in  suggesting  that  the  State  should  prescribe  an 
entirely  new  social  policy  for  the  regulation  of  such  cor- 
porations without  fear  of  constitutional  interference. 

The  theorists  were  not  alone  in  the  probings  into  fi- 
nancial methods  of  the  new  era.  The  collapse  of  securi- 
ties values  with  tremendous  loss  to  millions  of  American 
investors  demanded  something  more  than  academic  in- 
quiry. The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
proceeded  early  to  undertake  the  task  of  exposing  those 
who  were  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  financial  de- 
bacle and  for  the  corporate  frauds  exposed  by  the  tumb- 
ling security  structure.  For  almost  two  years  the  Com- 
mittee has  reported  its  findings  to  the  public  and  the 
names  of  financial  nabobs  have  paraded  the  public  press. 
In  the  main,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  have  established 
ivliat  is  wrong  with  finance  rather  than  who  is  wrong. 
To  be  sure,  moral  bankruptcy  has  been  found  in  many 
high  places ; but  early  in  the  investigation  it  became  quite 
evident  that  the  remedy  for  this  situation  was  to  be 
found  in  the  nightstick  of  drastic  legislation.  In  response 
to  President  Roosevelt’s  urgent  request  to  Congress  for 
federal  legislation  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a compre- 
hensive program  for  the  social  control  of  finance,  the 
Federal  Securities  Act  became  law  in  May  of  last  year. 
This  Act,  modest  in  pretension,  promises  in  no  small  way 
to  alter  the  whole  technique  of  American  corporation  and 
investment  finance. 

II 

Considering  briefly  the  legislative  background  of  the 
new  law,  we  observe  that  protection  cf  investors  has 
long  been  a problem  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
England,  where  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  activities 
of  financial  rascals  became  early  recognized,  there  is  a 
long  legislative  history  of  security  regulation.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century,  England  suffered 
her  first  experience  with  frenzied  finance  along  with  the 
growing  pains  of  a new  industrial  order.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  “new  era” — the  heyday  when  companies 
were  promoted  “to  import  jackasses  from  Spain”;  “to 
insure  against  death  from  drinking  gin”;  to  “develop 
wheels  of  perpetual  motion”;  and  to  engage  in  sundry 
other  operations  which  seemed  to  fall  but  little  short  oi 
Insull  ambitions. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  great  South  Sea  Company, 
(which  Company,  you  perhaps  recall,  was  the  capsheaf 
of  them  all  and  the  one  in  whose  interests  government 
ministers  had  been  bribed,  parliament  members  “fixed,” 
judges  “seen,”  and  investors  fleeced)  — Parliament 
passed  the  so-called  “Bubble  Act,”  the  first  mailed  fist 
of  security  control.  From  this  early  beginning  British 
security  legislation  evolved  rapidly,  taking  its  final  form 
in  the  Consolidated  Companies  Act  of  1929.  The  pres- 
ent English  statute,  prototype  of  the  Federal  Securities 
Act,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  compulsory  publicity, 
and  requires  that  all  public  corporations  soliciting  funds 
front  the  investing  public  shall  make  complete  disclosure 
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of  the  pertinent  financial  fact  dealing  with  the  transac- 
tion. This  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  tiling  with  the 
Registrar  of  Companies  the  prospectus  upon  which  pub- 
lic subscriptions  are  made.  The  promoters,  directors, 
and  financial  interests  who  draw  up  the  prospectus  are 
liable  in  civil  and  criminal  action  for  any  misrepresenta- 
tion appearing  in  this  document.  The  controlling  Eng- 
lish case  fixing  liability  for  false  and  misleading  prospec- 
tuses is  the  Rex  v.  Kylsant  case,  decided  by  the  courts  in 
1931.  The  case  gained  international  publicity,  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  stands  as  a benchmark  in  fixing  new 
standards  of  responsibility  for  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  securities. 

Baron  Kylsant,  the  defendant  in  the  rase,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Ltd., 
one  of  the  largest  shipping  companies  in  the  world.  He 
was  a person  of  high  financial  prestige,  holding  director- 
ships in  some  forty  shipping  companies,  and  had  served 
at  one  time  or  another  as  a member  of  Parliament  and 
as  President  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
brief  the  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  From  1921  to 
1928  the  Royal  Mail  Company  lost  money  in  its  actual 
trading  operations,  but  by  manipulation  of  its  financial 
accounts  the  company  managed  to  show  annual  “profits” 
in  its  published  financial  statements.  From  these  ficti- 
tious profits  set  up  over  the  1921  to  1927  period,  divi- 
dends had  been  declared,  effectively  cloaking  the  com- 
pany’s annual  operating  losses.  This  deception  was  ac- 
complished by  drawing  on  vast  hidden  reserves  of  the 
company,  one  class  of  which  had  its  origin  in  refunds  by 
the  government  for  excess  profits  taxes  levied  on  the  cor- 
poration during  the  war  period.  Other  reserves  and  re- 
serve funds,  never  openly  divulged  on  the  books  and  mas- 
querading under  misleading  account  titles,  similarly 
served  the  profit  and  loss  account.  In  1928  the  corpora- 
tion found  itself  in  urgent  need  of  additional  capital, 
and,  having  exhausted  its  secret  reserves,  proceeded  to 
issue  £2,000,000  of  5 °fo  debentures.  To  insure  its  sale 
the  company  issued  a glowing  prospectus  which  stated, 
among  other  things:  “the  audited  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany show  that  during  the  past  10  years  the  average  an- 
nual profits  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
present  issue  more  than  five  times  over.”  Over-sub- 
scription followed. 

The  government  brought  charges  against  Lord  Kyls- 
ant, not  only  on  the  attempt  to  deceive  the  stockholders 
of  the  company  by  non-disclosure  of  its  true  financial 
condition  in  its  published  annual  reports,  but  primarily 
on  the  issue  of  a false  prospectus  to  investors  in  its  offer- 
ing of  debenture  stock.  On  the  prospectus  charges  Lord 
Kylsant  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  one 


year.  The  court  found  that  although  every  statement 
on  the  prospectus  was  literally  true,  there  had  been  no 
disclosure  that  the  company  had  actually  suffered  a loss 
for  a period  of  seven  years  and  that  dividends  had  been 
paid  out  of  reserves  and  not  out  of  profits.  This  false 
impression  by  true  statement  amounted  to  misrepresent- 
ation in  fact,  and  on  this  basis  the  court  held  that  there 
had  been  falsity  of  a material  particular  in  the  prospec- 
tus. This  false  impression  test  as  set  up  by  the  court  has 
been  referred  to  by  one  English  writer  as  the  “golden 
legacy”  of  finance. 

The  “Blue  Sky”  laws  of  American  States  have  not 
been  as  successful  in  meeting  fraudulent  stock  promotion 
as  have  the  English  statutes.  Although  the  net  effect 
of  blue  sky  legislation  in  this  country  has  been  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fraudulent  promotions,  the  laws  and  their 
administration  are  lacking  in  many  important  particu- 
lars. Moreover,  state  laws  have  no  application  to  the 
interstate  sale  of  securities,  and  the  rudely  different 
standards  among  the  commonwealths  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  a coordinated  system  of  control.  State  commis- 
sions may  be  serviceable  enough  when  dealing  with  down- 
right fraudulent  securities;  but  then,  as  one  writer  put 
it,  “Blue  sky  laws  are  obsolete  in  that  they  are  directed 
against  the  sale  of  gold  bricks,  whereas  our  present  con- 
cern is  with  the  distribution  of  lemons.” 

It  was  apparent  to  every  student  of  modern  finance 
that  the  howling  problem  of  security  control  would  even- 
tually have  to  be  left  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Federal 
government.  During  the  66th  and  67th  Congresses, 
bills  were  introduced  providing  for  Federal  control — 
which  suffered  political  death  in  committee  ceremony.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  undertook  a comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
topic  of  security  legislation  and  out  of  this  study  came 
the  draft  which  became  in  substance  the  Rayburn- 
Fletcher  Bill — the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill,  Congress  had  as  guides  the  19 
years’  experience  of  the  States  with  blue  sky  legislation, 
The  British  Companies  Act,  the  Uniform  Sale  of  Securi- 
ties Act  (a  model  securities  law  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  submitted  to  the  States  in  1930),  and  the  assist- 
ance of  several  recognized  experts  of  financial  law.  1 he 
Federal  Securities  Act  did  not  pop  full-blown  from  the 
seeds  of  speculative  or  academic  inquiry.  It  is  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  exclusively  a brain-trust  creation. 

In  a following  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  analyze 
this  Act,  pointing  out  its  bearing  on  the  new  financial 
practices. 


Finney  The  Inscrutable 

By  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD  ’91 


MR.  W.  B.  GERRISH  ’86  is  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Gerrish,  who  came  to  Oberlin  in  1834  and  bought 
the  site  of  the  present  family  dwelling  from  Peter  Pin- 
dar Pease.  Oberlin’s  century  is  therefore  included  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Gerrish  family.  Mr.  Gerrish  says  that 
if  we  want  a full-length  portrait  of  Charles  Grandison 
Finney,  we  need  “the  ugly  side  of  his  character  as  well 
as  the  good.”  I agree  with  him,  and  forthwith  present 
the  ugliest  Finney  story  1 ever  heard;  we  will  take  it 
first  and  have  it  over  with.  Mr.  Gerrish  has  heard  his 
mother  tell  it  many  times.  He  says: 

“My  mother’s  face  was  badly  pitted  with  smallpox. 
The  first  day  she  came  to  Oberlin  as  a new  student  she 
was  going  along  the  street  when  a man  stopped  directly 
in  front  of  her,  threw  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed, 
‘What  an  awful  face!’  ” 

Mr.  Gerrish  adds,  “Father  almost  worshiped  the 
ground  on  which  Mr.  Finney  walked,  but  mother  did 
not  feel  that  way.” 

Just  twenty  years  later  Mrs.  Gerrish  had  an  op- 
portunity to  administer  a rebuff  to  the  Great  Man  in 
person,  and  her  son  intimates  that  it  was  not  an  unpleas- 
ant duty.  Her  stepdaughter  Mary,  after  an  uncommon- 
ly romantic  courtship,  was  about  to  flout  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  precautions  which  encompassed  the  properly- 
trained  young  lady  of  her  time,  and  was  to  go,  alone,  to 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  Panama,  and  meet  and  marry 
her  affianced  in  the  City'’  of  the  Golden  Gate.  More- 
over the  young  man  was  an  “unbeliever,’  a term  which 
in  those  days  was  used  to  designate  many  varieties  of 
sinner,  and  included  not  a few  saints  as  well.  Of  course 
the  standardizers  of  Oberlin  were  shocked,  but  Mis9 
Mary  seems  to  have  had  a preference  for  managing  her 
own  affairs,  and  her  plans  were  carried  out.  Before  her 
departure  she  saw,  one  day,  her  pastor,  Mr.  Finney, 
approaching  the  house.  She  charged  her  mother  to  say 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  she  talk  with  him. 
Mrs.  Gerrish  was  a small  woman,  but  resolute.  Miss 
Gerrish  and  Mr.  Finney  went  their  separate  ways. 

It  requires  a digression  to  explain  just  what  Mary 
did,  and  why,  but  in  the  process  we  shall  recover  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ’6o’s.  M r.  George  G. 
Francis,  born  in  Maine,  back  East  from  San  Francisco 
and  just  then  going  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  a 
business  trip,  found  himself  on  the  same  railway  car 
with  Mary  Gerrish,  returning  to  Oberlin  after  a day’s 
shopping  in  Cleveland.  She  was  a beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive girl;  Mr.  Francis  woidd  appear  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  discrimination.  Of  course  he  did  not  try' 
to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  her,  for  such  crudities 
were  not  for  her  class  in  her  generation;  he  did  sit  be- 
hind her  and  heard  some  scraps  of  her  conversation  with 
her  seatmate.  They  both  left  the  train  at  Oberlin,  and 
the  Californian  went  onward  toward  Chicago.  But  be- 
fore he  reached  Norwalk  he  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
that  girl  for  his  wife.  He  determined  to  let  his  business 
in  Chicago  await  the  settlement  of  this  more  important 
project,  and  after  spending  the  night  in  Norwalk — there 
is  no  record  of  his  dreams — he  next  morning  took  the 


first  train  back  to  Oberlin.  His  only  clue  for  finding  the 
fair  lady  was  that  he  knew,  from  something  that  had 
drifted  to  the  rear  seat  on  yesterday’s  train,  that  her 
companion  was  an  Oberlin  business  man.  He  set  him- 
self to  comb  the  business  section  of  the  village  until  he 
found  his  man — and  the  rest  followed  in  due  succession. 

A few  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded,  and  most 
will  need  to  be  informed,  that  such  an  episode  would  be 
most  unwelcome  in  the  ’6o’s,  especially  in  a community 
which  had  for  one  of  its  major  industries  the  production 
of  well-instructed  and  discreet  young  women.  Not  only 
in  Oberlin  but  in  all  groups  of  similar  standards,  the 
Mentors  were  out  on  guard  against  the  popular  novels  of 
the  romantic  type — a gallant  hero — a lovely  heroine- 
heartbreaking  obstacles — he  wins — marriage  in  spite  of 
malicious  opposition — live  happy  ever  after. 

Morally  these  concoctions  were  singularly  innocuous, 
save  for  considerable  laxity  about  elopements.  Their 
literary  values  were  hardly  open  to  criticism,  since  they 
had  none,  but  the  authorities — there  were  real  author- 
ities then — very  properly  considered  them  unwholesome 
food  for  the  female  brain.  The  stock  argument  was  that 
they  gave  young  girls  false  views  of  life,  and  spoiled  their 
taste  for  the  solid  and  real  both  in  life  and  literature 
byr  substituting  foolish  dreams  that  never  could  come 
true.  Girls  must  trust  the  wisdom  of  those  who  knew 
what  real  life  was,  and  avoid  entangling  alliance  with 
romance. 

Enter  Miss  Mary,  lovely  as  any  lady  between  book 
covers.  Enter  Mr.  Francis,  from  the  Land  where  bags 
of  gold  grow  at  the  end  of  every  rainbow.  The  two 
proceed  to  act  a romance  which  might  have  made  a Best 
Seller  for  Mary  T.  Holmes  or  Mrs.  Southworth — and 
they  take  sane  and  sober  Oberlin  for  their  stage ! Some 
of  their  critics  would  have  liked  it  better,  and  perhaps 
others  not  as  well,  had  they  known  that  the  two  were 
destined  to  an  uncommonly  happy  wedded  life. 

I he  Gerrishes  all  and  always  supposed  that  Fin- 
ney’s intention  was  to  turn  his  recreant  parishioner  from 
the  error  of  her  ways  by  the  power  of  his  logic  and  the 
terror  of  his  rebuke.  They  are  probably  right.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  were  it  not  that  the  Great 
Preacher  was  jalways  likely  to  say  the  thing  he  was 
likely  not  to  say.  For  instance  the  following  adven- 
ture of  Mrs.  George  Thompson  related  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Terborgh  ’88. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  occasion  to  make  a short  stay 
in  Oberlin.  Her  home  was  in  Benzonia,  Michigan.  In 
this  small  frontier  town  the  ground  hemlock  had  grown 
up  everywhere,  and  was  absolutely  ruinous  to  flowing 
robes.  All  Benzonia  women  wore  short  skirts,  not  be- 
cause they  liked  them  but  because  there  was  no  other 
way.  It  was  the  era  of  long  petticoats,  when  at  least 
one  over-inquisitive  English  boy  was  instructed  by  his 
nurse  that  ladies’  feet  were  pinned  to  the  hems  of  their 
dresses,  and  when  I myself  heard  a kindly  and  intelli- 
gent man  veto  a plan  of  his  wife  on  the  ground  that 
the  out-of-door  sport  in  question  revealed  the  ankles, 
and  that  no  lady  should  show  her  ankles.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
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son  was  keenly  aware  of  her  short  skirts,  and  knew  that 
they  seemed  to  the  outer  world  unladylike  and  hardly 
decent,  but  she  had  nothing  else,  and  had  not  felt  able 
to  afford  a new  outfit  for  a few  days’  wear.  As  she 
walked  along  an  Oberlin  street,  she  saw  the  President 
coming  toward  her.  She  knew  him  only  by  sight,  but 
everyone  had  heard  of  his  disconcerting  comments.  She 
was  so  terrified  that  she  wanted  to  go  through  the  side- 
walk, but  the  dreadful  meeting  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  piercing  blue  eye  was  upon  her,  and  he  spoke, 

“Well!  I’m  glad  to  know  that  there’s  one  woman 
in  Oberlin  who  has  some  sense!” 

I 

Mrs.  Catherine  Pope  ’74  relates  an  interesting 
incident  which  affords  a double  illustration  of  this 
quality  in  the  many-sided  Finney.  I quote  from  her 
letter  with  a little  condensation,  and  with  the  premise 
that  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  had 
always  opposed,  and  nearly  always  prevented,  the  public 
speaking  of  women.  The  request  of  Miss  Rice  and  Miss 
Wilcox,  to  which  reference  is  made  below,  had  called  out 
the  Old  Guard,  to  make  their  last  stand — and  to  lose ! 

Mrs.  Pope  dates  her  call  upon  Finney  in  early  1874. 
This  was  nearly  nine  years  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
presidency,  and  less  than  two  years  before  his  death.  She 
says, 

“Someone  directed  me  to  President  Finney’s  library 
for  a book  I wanted.  I called  on  Mrs.  Finney,  and 
asked  if  I could  get  it  without  troubling  the  President, 
for  whom  I entertained  a wholesome  fear.  She  assented 
and  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  and  he  with  her. 
He  greeted  me  pleasantly,  took  me  to  the  library,  and 
kept  me  there,  looking  up  material  for  me  and  chatting 
pleasantly,  for  a long  time.  He  said,  ‘I  wish  the  young 
folks  would  come  often.  I would  so  enjoy  them.  Do 
come  again!’  As  we  reached  the  door  Fanny  Rice  and 
Calista  Andrews  were  about  to  ring  the  bell.  After  a 
few  w'ords  of  greeting  he  said,  ‘Are  you  the  young  wo- 
men who  have  asked  to  deliver  orations  instead  of  read- 
ing essays?’  They  were  not,  but  without  waiting  for 
their  reply  he  said  with  emphasis,  ‘Stick  to  it,  girls,  stick 
to  it!  This  college  is  always  behind  the  times.  When 
I was  President  I always  had  to  just  pull  them  along!’" 

Some  ten  years  earlier  the  young  folks  who  saw  the 
closing  years  of  Finney’s  administration  apparently 
thought  that  the  President  was  “behind  the  times”  and 
they  were  ordained  to  "just  pull  him  along."  Mr.  John 
W.  Beach  writes  his  recollection  of  his  uncle’s  story  of 
an  incident  which  probably  occurred  in  Finney’s  last 
year  as  President,  1865.  He  said  that  the  President  re- 
marked in  chapel  that  some  things  had  occurred  in  the 
long  vacation  which  needed  notice,  one  being  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  senior  class  had  had  their  pic- 
tures taken!  The  remark  is  cryptic.  In  his  time  the 
College  was  collecting  portraits  in  oil,  to  preserve  the 
features  of  its  early  worthies,  of  course  including  Presi- 
dent Finney.  These  need  explaining  if  he  meant  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  portrait  pictures.  If  he  thought 
class  photographs  a needless  expense,  or  considered  it 
premature  for  the  graduating  class  to  exhibit  the  out- 
side of  their  heads  before  the  interior  equipment  had 
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time  to  be  tested,  Mr.  Finney  had  the  words  and  the 
courage  to  say  so.  However  this  may  be,  he  perhaps 
learned  at  this  time  that  “pulling  along”  a conservative 
faculty  is  no  harder  than  holding  back  a radical  student 
body.  By  the  early  ’70’s,  if  not  before,  class  photo- 
graphs were  in  full  swing.  The  library  has  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  these. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  Mrs.  Pope  has  furnished  the 
long-desired  confirmation  of  the  Morgan  story.  She 
says, 

“Yes,  he  prayed  for  Dr.  Morgan.  It  was  on  this 
wise.  Dr.  Morgan  always  sat  at  the  south  end  of  the 
long  settee  during  the  sermon.  He  usually  rested  his  el- 
bow on  the  arm  of  the  settee,  placed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  (to  shut  out  the  light  I suppose)  and  listened  at- 
tentively, as  one  near  him  could  easily  observe  by  the 
movement  of  his  head  or  shoulders,  in  response  to  the 
words  of  Finney.  (7  don’t  think  he  ever  slept.)  On  the 
occasion  referred  to  Finney  preached  as  usual,  and  as  us- 
ual stopped  short  when  he  was  done — no  gradual  ap- 
proach. Then  dropping  his  voice  to  its  usual  low  pitch 
in  conversation,  he  partly  turned,  and  said,  ‘Dr.  Morgan 
(perhaps  Brother  Morgan),  pray!’  Dr.  Morgan  did  not 
hear.  In  an  instant  Finney  turned  into  his  place  and 
prayed.  Not  at  the  beginning  but  somewhere  in  his 
prayer  he  said,  ‘Oh,  Lord!  bless  Brother  Morgan;  Thou 
knowest  that  he  knows  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us,  but 
O Lord ! how  lazy  he  is !’  ” This  was  rather  too  much, 
even  for  Finney’s  loyal  flock.  Mrs.  Pope  says  that  as 
the  audience  passed  out,  the  signs  of  indignation  were 
plainly  to  be  seen.  Still,  Finney  could  say  many  things 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  from  anyone  else,  because 
he  was  Finney. 

The  church  services  seem  to  have  served  as  a species 
of  lightning  rod,  to  convey  into  safety  any  surplus  elec- 
tricity which  the  Preacher  might  have  accumulated. 
There  was  once  a fashion,  which  I remember  as  rather 
graceful  and  becoming,  of  wearing  shawls  draped  over 
one  shoulder.  Mrs.  Isabel  Willcox  Storey  ’74  remem- 
bers that  she  once  wore  her  long  Paisley  shawl  thus,  and 
that  Mr.  Finney  asked  from  the  pulpit  what  Jesus  would 
think  if  He  came  in  and  saw  young  ladies  thus  attired? 
(Since  our  Lord  was  an  Oriental,  one  questions  whether 
He  would  find  evil  in  a draped  shawl  and  none  in  a 
tailor-made  coat!) 

Mr.  Finney  did  not  spare  his  family  in  these  pulpit 
ministrations,  although  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  his 
deep  love  for  his  own.  Fven  his  favorite  daughter  knew 
that  the  whole  audience  knew  what  her  father  thought 
of  some  pretty  pink  roses  in  her  hat.  Mrs.  Pope  re- 
members Mrs.  Finney  sitting  “peaceful  and  handsome, 
placidly  listening  to  her  husband’s  strictures  upon  flowers 
and  feathers  in  bonnets,  the  while  her  own  black  bonnet 
was  enlivened  with  red  blossoms. 

Upon  a certain  Sunday  Mr.  Finney  preached  a tem- 
perance sermon,  and  pledges  were  circulated  through 
the  audience.  A grandson  and  a granddaughter  were 
in  the  choir;  in  a flash  of  youthful  willfulness  they 
agreed,  by  look  and  gesture,  not  to  sign.  Presently  the 
Preacher  turned  round  and  faced  the  choir.  “William! 
Sign  that  pledge!”  He  did.  “Emma!  Sign  your  pledge! 
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I can’t  have  those  of  my  own  household  not  doing  their 
duty.”  Emma,  now  Mrs.  Emma  Monroe  Fitch,  reports 
that  she  signed  it ! 

Mrs.  Pope  writes  that  when  Professor  George  W. 
Steele  returned  from  his  European  study  of  music,  he 
resumed  his  position  as  director  of  the  First  Church 
choir.  She  reports  a prayer  to  fit  the  situation, 

“O  Lord!  bless  the  choir  and  Professor  Steele.  Thou 
knowest  he  might  have  them  sing  in  a language  we 
couldn’t  understand,  but  don’t  let  him  do  it!” 

Mr.  Finney’s  criticisms  of  the  choir,  especially  of  its 
articulation,  would  seem  to  be  rather  frequent,  but  his 
delight  in  the  choral  music  was  unfailing.  Mrs.  Fitch 
says  that  he  loved  to  watch  the  choir  while  they  were 
singing,  and  would  often  turn  and  face  it.  “One  morn- 
ing,” she  writes,  “to  my  consternation  I saw  his  eye  up- 
on me.  Finally  the  blow  fell.  ‘Emma,  open  your  moutb, 
child.  Open  it  wide!’” 

II 

Poor  Emma  had  other  experiences  with  her  distin- 
guished step-relative.  She  was  radiantly  happy  when  she 
knew  that  her  father  was  about  to  marry  beautiful 
Julia  Finney,  whom  she  so  admired.  He  was  under  Lin- 
coln’s appointment  for  the  United  States  consulship  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  family  were  about  to  sail  for 
Brazil.  Emma  had  come  to  young  womanhood  without 
a mother’s  care  and  foresight,  and  she  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  mortified  by  unsuitable  or  untidy  dress.  The  new 
stepmother  did  not  lose  place  in  the  girl’s  affections 
when  she  took  Emma  to  Cleveland  and  selected  for  her 
a trunkful  of  beautiful  clothes.  But  before  they  went  to 
South  America  Emma  was  to  join  the  church.  She 
writes, 

“It  was  a dreadful  ordeal  to  join  the  church  in  those 
days.  You  had  to  stand  up  and  face  a good  audience  of 
people  and  answer  a lot  of  questions.  My  Grandfather 
called  me  by  name  to  my  feet. 

“ ‘Emma,  you  want  to  join  the  church  ?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘You  are  going  to  South  America?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘What  are  going  to  do  when  you  get  there?’ 

“ 'I  don’t  know.’ 

“ ‘Mv  child,  don’t  you  know  that  South  America  is 
full  of  heathen?’ 

“ ‘I  suppose  so.’ 

“ ‘Are  you  going  to  convert  the  heathen  of  South 
America?’  ” 

I his  to  a girl  of  seventeen,  whose  head  was  full  of 
the  wonders  she  was  to  see,  and  the  pretty  new  clothes 
she  was  to  wear!  She  stammered  “Yes,”  because  she 
did  not  dare  to  say  No.”  She  did  not  forget  her  prom- 
ise  and  tried  faithfully  to  do  the  little  that  came  her 
way  toward  deepening  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
about  her,  but  she  did  not  convert  the  heathen  of  South 
America  to  any  appreciable  extent.  One  wonders 
whether  her  grandfather  really  expected  that  she  would. 

Occasionally  Finney’s  sayings  were  resented,  but  in 
general  people  granted  him  the  unique  privilege  of  say- 
ing exactly  what  he  thought.  At  times  they  imaged  the 
yearning  tenderness  of  his  complex  nature.  After  Pro- 


fessor Monroe’s  return  from  Brazil,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  legislature,  where  he  served  for  five 
successive  terms.  Mrs.  Fitch  writes, 

“That  Sunday  morning  after  the  election  we  were 
all  in  the  old  Monroe  pew.  Mr.  Finney  prayed  as  fol- 
lows: ‘Lord,  our  dear  Brother  Monroe  has  just  been 
elected  to  Congress.  We  think  him  a good  man,  but  we 
fear  for  his  Christian  character  in  Washington.  We 
know  Washington  is  an  evil  city,  and  Congress  full  of 
deceit.  Oh ! God  help  our  dear  brother  that  he  may  not 
yield  to  the  evil  ways  of  Washington,  but  come  back 
to  us  the  Christian  that  we  believe  that  he  is.  Preserve 
him.  O Lord!  Preserve  him!’  There  were  tears  in  my 
father’s  eyes.  No  one  seemed  to  think  the  prayer 
strange.  What  a family  of  brothers  and  sisters  we 
were!” 

The  desires  and  petitions  of  Finney’s  heart  were 
certainly  fulfilled.  Professor  Monroe  came  back  from 
Washington  as  upright  a man  and  as  good  a Christian  as 
he  went — and  this  is  saying  a great  deal. 

Another  political  prayer  of  President  Finney  comes  to 
the  Alumni  Office  through  Mr.  LeRoy  Arvidson  ’26. 
He  had  it  from  Dr.  Chidester,  of  Waukegan,  111.  Dr. 
Chidester  says, 

“When  I was  a lad  of  thirteen  I had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  President  Finney  speak  one  day.  This  was  way 
back  when  Andrew  Johnson  was  having  his  problem  as 
the  Reconstruction  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
remember  President  Finney’s  prayer  to  this  day.  Here 
is  the  part  that  I especially  remember,  ‘Lord  bless  our 
President.  Thou  knowest  we  all  think  lie  is  well  nigh 
beside  himself’.” 

In  this  Western  Reserve,  center  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  freeborn  Northwest  Territory,  there  must 
have  been  many  partisan  prayers  during  the  tumultuous 
half-century  that  followed  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Doubtless  Finney  did  more  than  his  share,  but  he  did 
not  begin  the  practice,  nor  did  he  end  it.  President 
Fairchild  chronicles  a Scriptural  petition  employed  by  a 
good  brother  in  this  vicinity,  but  not  in  Oberlin.  It  re- 
ferred to  President  Andrew  Jackson,  probably  during 
his  campaign  for  a second  term — “Let  his  days  be  few, 
and  let  another  take  his  office.” 

Even  as  late  as  the  World  War,  once  when  it  seemed 
that  the  Germans  were  about  to  overwhelm  Europe,  I 
myself  heard  an  honored  professor  of  the  College  pray, 
“O  Lord  ! Wilt  thou  send  a lying  spirit  among  the  Ger- 
mans, to  confound  them!” 

Although  most  of  us  had  more  of  the  war  spirit 
then  than  we  ever  shall  again,  we  were  not  certain  that 
this  was  playing  the  game.  However  there  really  was  a 
lying  spirit  among  the  Germans,  and  he  did  confound 
them  and  spoil  their  calculations.  But  there  was,  and 
is,  a lying  spirit  among  the  Americans  as  well,  and  he 
will  do  the  same  for  us  if  we  listen  to  his  counsels. 

To  return  to  Charles  Grandison  Finney.  Can  we 
reconcile  this  mass  of  eccentricity,  combine  it  with 
the  admitted  power  and  achievement  of  the  man,  and 
produce  a consistent  result?  I confess  that  I cannot,  but 
some  incongruities  may  possibly  seem  less  to  me  because 
I happen  to  have  known  the  life  of  good  Christian  peo- 
ple in  good  Christian  communities  for  many  years  both 
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before  and  after  Finney’s  death.  I can  testify  that  there 
has  been  a great  awakening  of  conscience  in  regard  to 
the  feelings  and  the  happiness  of  people,  and  a new 
sense  of  responsibility  for  these.  The  younger  genera- 
tion may  be  less  heroic  than  their  forebears,  but  they 
may  be  pleasanter  to  live  with.  Nor  should  we  forget 
Finney’s  artistic  instincts,  for  to  the  artist’s  consciousness 
a wilful  sin  against  Beauty  is  a sin  against  God. 

Along  with  this  consideration  we  must  remember 
that  these  scattered  recollections  concern  the  events  of 
a long  life.  We  all  change,  we  contradict  our  former 
selves  many  times,  and  if  we  are  on  the  right  track  of 
life,  it  is  better  that  we  should.  Finney  could  be  both 


cruel  and  tender;  could  renounce  his  high  ambitions  and 
make  a series  of  smaller  sacrifices  but  yet  remain  the 
best  dressed  man  in  town;  could  condemn  class  photo- 
graphs and  encourage  faculty  portraits;  could  be  severe 
to  pink  roses  and  lenient  to  lace  collars,  but  it  was  not 
the  Finney  of  one  year  or  ten.  One  privilege  which  he 
consistently  demanded  for  others  as  well  as  himself  was 
the  right  to  change  and  grow. 

“Mr.  Finney,”  once  said  a student  in  his  lecture 
room,  “how  do  you  reconcile  what  you  have  just  said 
with  the  statment  in  your  book?” 

Answered  the  Emancipated  One, 

“Don’t  quote  Finney  to  Me!” 


The  New  Biology 

By  DANIEL  P.  QUIRING  ’17 


BIOLOGY  in  the  past  century  has  had  a steadily 
increasing  appeal  for  mankind.  This  appeal  has 
been  based  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter, 
for  man,  Narcissus-like,  enjoys  self-study,  particularly  if 
such  study  includes  a liberal  consideration  of  his  favor- 
ite contemplations,  the  whence,  the  where,  and  the 
whither;  and  part  of  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he  en- 
joys working  with  puzzles,  problems  and  enigmas.  In 
its  manner  of  development  biology  has  followed  closely  the 
evolution  of  other  sciences.  Hit  or  miss  observations, 
scattered,  isolated  findings,  random  hypotheses,  are  sud- 
denly synthesized  by  a mind  of  power,  capable  of  seeing 
and  interpreting  the  uniform  in  the  mass  of  confused  and 
seemingly  contradictory  data.  Such  a mind  impresses 
itself  on  the  structure  of  a given  field  until  the  weight 
of  its  authority  may  stifle  free  and  unhampered  inquiry. 
Thus  Aristotle,  on  the  basis  of  observation  and  sound 
a priori  reasoning,  developed  a series  of  deductions  and 
principles  which  gave  direction  and  foundation  to  the 
science  of  organisms,  but  which  came  to  weigh  heavily 
on  this  division  of  knowledge  until  the  Renaissance. 
Francis  Bacon  by  his  insistence  on  empirical  observation, 
his  emphasis  on  induction  and  his  contempt  for  theory 
and  deduction,  re-directed  biology  into  channels  which 
the  thought  of  his  time  could  readily  follow.  By  mak- 
ing observation  the  criterion  of  biological  knowledge,  the 
science  gained  greatly  in  the  acquisition  of  fact,  for  the 
employment  of  empirical  data  as  the  basis  for  hypotheses 
and  speculations  would  assure  greater  plausibility  in 
theories  so  derived  than  would  metaphysical  flights  with- 
out such  imposed  restrictions.  Although  man  gained  in 
actual  biological  information  by  this  method,  he  derived 
but  little  in  the  way  of  fundamental  theoretical  founda- 
tions on  which  biology  might  build  further  structures. 
By  neglect  of  theory  which  the  strict  empirical  approach 
demanded,  biology  to  the  present  day  has  been  a science 
of  fact  without  any  general  body  of  basic  and  explana- 
tory theory.  As  a result  it  is  approaching  a crisis,  which 
some  call  a transition,  while  others  fail  even  to  see  any 
evidence  of  a change  in  biological  viewpoints.  Call  it 
what  we  will,  a sudden  shift  of  emphasis  from  purely  in- 
ductive considerations  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  de- 


duction and  theory,  has  in  any  event  become  apparent. 
1 he  hand  of  Bacon  gives  way  to  the  hand  of  Einstein. 
We  are  witnessing  a return  to  a modified  Aristotelian 
biology. 

It  would  seem  that  the  unrest  of  physics  in  the  past 
th  ree  decades  has  finally  communicated  itself  to  the  sci- 
ence of  living  events — as  well  it  may,  for  changing  ideas 
of  matter,  new  concepts  of  energy  and  startling  theories 
of  space-time  relations  must  have  a very  direct  bearing 
on  our  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  organic  ob- 
jects of  biological  study.  Our  ancient  worship  of  fact 
and  of  common-sense  observation,  our  naive  concepts  of 
matter  are  rudely  jolted  when  confronted  with  the  new 
viewpoints  applied  to  the  physical  world.  The  new 
theoretical  physics,  affecting  as  it  does  so  many  of  our 
earlier  fundamental  ideas,  cannot  leave  biology  unaf- 
fected. 

Just  what  is  the  effect  of  these  new  viewpoints  on 
biology?  To  approach  an  answer  to  this  problem  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  biologist  himself:  i.  e.,  how  does  he  synthesize  the 
sum  total  of  his  biological  experiences  ? Generally  speak- 
ing, two  schools  of  biology  have  grown  tip,  the  mechan- 
istic and  the  vitalistic;  and  the  individual  biologist’s 
adherence  to  the  one  or  the  other  position  is  determined 
by  his  own  subjective  interpretations.  No  extensive  ex- 
position of  the  two  lines  of  thought  is  required,  perhaps, 
except  to  point  out  a few  fundamental  distinctions;  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  the  mechanist  postulates  a ma- 
chine without  acknowledging  a creative  mechanic,  while 
the  vitalist  accepts  mechanism  but  adds  a plus  to  account 
for  the  residue  left  unexplained  by  mechanism.  T.  he 
first  group  accepts  a deterministic  universe,  it  sees  every 
event  following  a cause,  its  W eltbild  is  causal  through- 
out, it  mirrors  quite  accurately  the  physical  concepts  of 
the  last  century,  its  implications  are  that  biology  as  an 
independent  science  is  doomed,  that  it  will  be  resolved 
eventually  into  chemistry  and  physics.  The  mechanist 
shies  from  metaphysics,  unaware  that  he  nevertheless 
tacitly  accepts  the  contradictory  metaphysics  of  common 
sense.  He  holds  that  metaphysics  is  “the  science  of 
supernatural  or  magical  means  and  agencies,”  without 
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recognizing  the  archaic  nature  of  this  definition.  He 
may  misquote  Kant  to  the  effect  that  there  is  but  as 
much  science  in  biology  as  may  be  expressed  mathemati- 
cally. The  central  theme  of  the  vitalistic  group  seems 
to  revolve  around  the  “plus.”  Accepting  mechanism,  it 
adds  this  convenient  symbol  which  represents  the  ulti- 
mate explanatory  factor,  the  entelechy,  the  psychoid,  the 
spirit.  Any  set  of  facts  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  mechanistic  interpretation  may  be  referred  to  this 
“plus.”  The  weakness  of  the  first  school  lies  in  its 
constant  attempt  to  explain  all  biological  problems  on  a 
physico-chemical  basis;  that  of  the  second  by  the  intro- 
duction of  super-natural,  non-spatial  factors  for  the  ex- 
planation of  natural  events. 

The  new  physics  has  exposed  the  limitations  of  both 
groups  by  disclosing  the  inadequacy  of  the  theoretical 
foundations  on  which  so  many  of  these  biological  notions 
were  predicated.  When  mechanism  thought  it  was  ex- 
plaining life,  it  was  merely  describing  some  of  its  more 
obvious  aspects;  when  vitalism  called  supernatural  ex- 
planatory factors  to  its  aid  before  exhausting  the  possibil- 
ities of  natural  explanation  based  on  logical  deductive 
theory,  the  weakness  of  its  postulates  was  revealed. 

The  old  biology  then,  including  both  mechanistic 
and  vitalistic  viewpoints,  is  characterized  by  a strict  em- 
pirical outlook,  by  a worship  of  facts  combined  with  the 
belief  that  their  sufficient  accumulation  contains  the 
answer  to  any  biological  problem  and  by  the  fear  of 
theory,  which  it  calls  “philosophical  speculation.”  It  has 
to  its  credit  a series  of  successes  in  discovering  the  me- 
chanics of  many  natural  phenomena  and  of  applying  these 
discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  man,  but  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a unified  biological  viewpoint  or 
an  underlying  body  of  theory  comparable  in  any  sense 
with  the  situation  in  physics.  Genetics,  it  is  true,  has 
made  an  attempt  in  this  direction.  In  the  biological 
field  as  a whole,  however,  new  data  which  are  used  to 
prove  special  cases  may  stand  unrelated  and  contradic- 
tory to  other  results  of  seemingly  equal  significance. 
This  condition  follows  from  the  absence  of  a body  of 
fundamental  assumptions  which  would  at  least  order  and 
evaluate  the  findings  of  the  past,  and  it  is  just  this  con- 
dition which  has  been  disclosed  by  the  new  theoretical 
physics.  No  fault  may  be  found  with  the  insistence  of 
the  biologist  on  the  strict  and  empirical  determination 
of  relationships;  it  is  only  when  he  limits  the  compass  of 
biology  to  these  objectives  and  fails  to  search  for  a funda- 
mental theoretical  structure  beyond  the  mere  facts  that 
the  restrictions  with  which  he  surrounds  himself  become 
of  moment  to  the  science. 

Fortunately  for  biology,  a growing  section  of  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  literature  of  Europe  as  'well 
as  occasional  offerings  in  this  country  (witness  the  new 
American  periodical,  J he  Philosophy  of  Science)  give 
evidence  of  the  awareness  of  this  situation  in  biology.  In 
a new  critical  spirit  which  is  gradually  becoming  articu- 
late, provocative  questioning  is  exposing  the  weaknesses 
in  the  older  biological  systems  of  explanation.  New  in- 
terpretations and  evaluations  are  emerging  which  point 
to  the  essential  unity  and  interrelatedness  of  the  various 
problems  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  writings  of  White- 


head, Woodger,  Broad,  J.  S.  Haldane,  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell, Smuts  in  Great  Britain;  Schaxel,  Bertalanffy, 
Bavink,  in  Germany  and  Austria;  Ritter  and  Bailey, 
Eldridge,  Rashevsky,  1).  L.  Watson,  in  this  country,  to 
mention  but  a few  contributors  to  the  new  Anschauung 
— the  writings  of  these  men,  while  not  confined  to  biolog- 
ical considerations,  are  indicative  of  the  new  trend,  and 
foretell  the  drift  in  modern  biological  thinking.  Their 
insistence  on  the  need  for  an  underlying  unified  theory 
and  their  demand  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  deduc- 
tive method  should  serve  as  a clarifying  influence  upon 
science. 

Returning  then  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
new  physical  viewpoints  on  biology,  we  may  say,  that 
the  limitations  of  the  two  outstanding  systems  of  biologi- 
cal explanation  have  been  exposed ; that  biology  realizes 
the  absence  of,  as  well  as  the  need  for,  an  underlying 
body  of  theory;  and  that  certain  new  trends  of  biologi- 
cal thought  have  been  initiated  in  keeping  with  the  de- 
velopments in  physics. 

The  Organismic  Concept 

We  may  well  ask  at  this  juncture  what  the  new 
school  of  theoretical  thought  has  to  offer  and  what,  if 
anything,  it  has  to  its  credit — for  after  all,  a healthy 
tree  should  bear  fruit.  Well,  it  has  already  provided 
an  alternative  to  the  mechanistic-vitalistic  dilemma. 
Either  through  a happy  intuition  or  as  the  result  of  keen 
discernment,  a notion  long  employed  in  our  everyday 
thought — an  idea  which,  indeed,  goes  back  to  Aristotle 
as  applied  to  biological  concepts — has  been  carefully 
polished  and  fitted  with  new  trimmings  to  form  the 
basis  for  a new  viewpoint.  This  notion  is  variously  ex- 
pressed as  organicism,  organismic  theory,  holism.  As  a 
system  of  biological  explanation  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  new  physics,  for  it  considers  all  space-time  events 
(which  we  might  label  “individuals,”  “units,”  “entities”) 
as  systems  of  relations.  The  individual  under  this  view- 
point becomes  a “strand  of  history,”  a focal  point  of  re- 
lations, temporary  in  the  sense  that  we  perceive  only  a 
partial  aspect  of  these  relations,  never  the  entire  history. 
As  a biological  concept  it  emphasizes  that  the  essence  of 
life  resides  in  organization,  that  while  analysis  of  the  in- 
dividual parts  of  a living  organism  fails  to  reveal  the 
seat  of  life,  the  joint  actions  and  interactions  of  the  parts 
conserve  and  maintain  the  organism  in  dynamic  balance. 
Which  is  to  say,  the  arrangement,  the  order,  the  system 
of  components  marks  the  difference  between  the  living 
and  the  non-living;  no  one  substance  can  claim  to  be  liv- 
ing, but  the  configuration  of  the  parts  carries  with  it — 
life.  To  paraphrase  Bertalanffy ’s  notion  of  “organ- 
icism,” a living  organism  is  an  organized  system  in 
hierarchial  order,  made  up  of  many  parts,  in  which  pro- 
cesses are  so  ordered  that  by  mutual  relationships  the 
system  remains  conserved  in  its  own  specific  condition 
or  it  may  be  restored  or  the  processes  may  lead  to  gener- 
ation of  similar  systems.  The  extension  of  the  organis- 
mic idea  makes  it  applicable  to  the  explanation  (employ- 
ing explanation  in  the  meaning  of  physics)  of  the  entire 
Cosmos. 

Closely  related  to  the  organismic  concept  is  another 
first- fruit  derived  from  it — Woodger’s  development  of 
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a notion  which  he  calls  “hierarchial  order.”  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  this  idea.  In  es- 
sence, it  attempts  to  place  in  exact  logical  relationship 
the  parts  making  up  a whole ; in  its  generalized  form  it 
represents  a clarification  of  the  notion  of  relations  pre- 
vailing between  single  entities  and  classes  derived  from 
a common  source,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  components 
in  any  developing  system.  Its  significance  to  biology  in 
general  and  to  the  organismic  idea  in  particular  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  it  reduces  the  living  event  to  a 
system  of  relations;  and  it  is  by  this  attribute  that  it  con- 
forms with  the  new  physical  ideas  concerning  inorganic 
events.  Thus  Eddington,  in  speaking  of  World  Build- 
ing, states,  “We  take  as  building  material  relations  and 
relata.  The  relations  unite  the  relata;  the  relata  are  the 
meeting  points  of  the  relations,”  (page  230,  The  Nature 
of  the  Physical  World).  According  to  Woodger  the 
theory  “represents  the  logical  properties  of  order  as 
such.”  He  cautions,  however,  “that  such  entities  are 
useless  unless  they  enter  as  terms  into  an  abstract-logico 
mathematical  order  system  which  the  empirical  data  of  a 
given  science  exemplify.”  By  which  he  simply  means 
that  any  deductive  system  of  this  type  employed  in  bio- 
logy, is  useless  unless  it  finds  exemplification  in  the 
organism;  but  with  it  all,  is  the  ever-present  implication 
that  the  organism  may  be  reduced  to  a system  of  abstract 
relations.  The  theory  represents  a logical  concept  whose 
perception  introduces  the  mind  to  a subtle  deductive  out- 
look which  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  individual  organ- 
ism. 

Closelv  related  to  the  organismic  notion  is  the  Gestalt 
theory  of  Kohler,  which  again  emphasises  the  “whole” 
and  the  central  importance  of  organization  or  Gestalt. 
Jan  C.  Smuts,  the  South  African  statesman,  in  the 
midst  of  a busy  life  has  found  time  to  consider  this  idea. 
The  result  of  his  reflections  are  embodied  in  his  theory 
of  “holism,”  which  is  another  name  for  the  organismic 
notion.  Starting  with  the  theory  of  a creative  evolution, 
he  turns  to  a “holistic  synthesis  in  nature  so  that  we  pass 
from  a)  mere  physical  mixtures,  b)  chemical  compounds, 
c)  organisms,  d)  minds,  e)  personality,  the  latter  being 
the  most  evolved  among  the  structures  of  the  Universe 
and  becomes  the  orientative,  originative  centre  of  real- 
ity.” ( Holism , p.  8.)  His  theory  offers  a refreshing  and 
stimulative  viewpoint,  an  intriguing  system  of  deductions, 
which  in  spite  of  possible  disagreements,  again  emphasizes 
the  synthetic  nature  of  “wholes”  in  the  Universe. 

Emergent  evolution  or  emergence,  another  recently 
enunciated  concept  (D.  L.  Morgan,  1923)  attempts  an 


interpretation  of  nature  on  a “becoming”  basis  in  which 
the  “new”  appears.  This  theory  points  once  more  to  a 
fundamental  universal  fact,  namely,  the  inter-relatedness 
of  nature  and  the  types  of  relations  which  exist  at  va- 
rious levels  of  being.  His  theory  leaves  much  to  be  ex- 
plained (the  meaning  of  newness  in  the  Universe,  for 
example).  Nevertheless  it  represents  a deductive  attempt 
to  synthesize  the  organic  from  a novel  viewpoint. 

Other  significant  concepts  might  be  offered  as  evi- 
dence to  indicate  the  new  biological  trends:  the  relation 
of  the  organism  to  the  entropy  principle  for  instance,  or 
the  function  of  logic  with  regard  to  theory,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  organism  to  space-time  concepts.  Space  does 
not  permit  their  consideration.  One  implication  they 
possess  in  common — that  biology  will  maintain  itself  as 
an  independent  science,  and  is  in  no  greater  danger  of  be- 
ing absorbed  by  physics  and  chemistry  than  these  sciences 
are  of  being  resolved  into  a more  fundamental  and  more 
embracing  system. 

We  may  conclude  then,  on  the  basis  of  these  obser- 
vations, that  biology  is  turning  away  from  the  purely 
inductive  empirical  viewpoint  and  is  seeking,  by  broaden- 
ing its  foundations,  to  arrive  at  a more  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  explanation  than  offered  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  old  biology.  To  this  end  it  is  constructing  hypo- 
thetical-deductive systems,  utilizing  logic,  borrowing 
ideas  from  theoretical  physics,  attempting  syntheses,  but 
avoiding  metaphysical  explanations;  remaining  a science 
withal,  yet  drifting  insensibly  toward  a mergence  with 
a system  of  explanation  which  in  the  end  may  develop  a 
philosophy  acceptable  to  metaphysics  as  well  as  to  science. 
Biology  is  turning  Aristotelian  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
placing  deduction  beside  induction  and  empirical  obser- 
vation for  the  advancement  of  biological  knowledge. 
Biology  offers  new  and  enriching  possibilities  once  more 
to  those  of  its  disciples  who  fail  to  conceive  science  as  a 
mere  heaping  up  of  facts  interpreted  by  convenient  and 
subjective  ad  hoc  hypotheses;  who  feel,  rather,  that  sci- 
ence as  an  idealogical  construct  must  include  a body  of 
fundamental  theory  on  which  the  individual  organic  ap- 
pearances in  nature  may  be  interpreted.  These  new 
trends  require  further  clarification.  In  the  universities 
of  Europe  an  increasing  stress  is  placed  on  the  need  for 
establishing  chairs  of  theoretical  biology.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  science  will  receive  due  recogni- 
tion not  only  in  the  schools  of  Europe  but  of  this  con- 
tinent as  well. 


Oberlin  Towers 
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Warner  Hall  lifts  to  heaven  the  tower  of  sound. 
Right:  First  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  of 
Oberlin  buildings,  symbolizes  in  its  square  and  graceful 
top,  the  rational  and  lucid  thinking  on  tvhich  Oberlin 
religion  has  always  been  based. 


The  Chapel  Tower,  sturdy  and  square,  seat  of 
reason,  home  of  bells. 


The  spire  of  Peters,  fanciful  in  the 
style  of  the’80’s,  but  synonymous  with 
“home”  to  hoiv  many  of  Oberlin’s 
children! 

Left:  Theological  Quadrangle,  new 
among  Oberlin’s  family  of  towers. 


Some  Alumni  Verse 


When  We  Shall  Part 

WHEN  we  shall  part  you  will  not  weep  for  me, 

And  I’ll  not  weep;  but  sometimes  in  the  night 
Forgetful  limbs  will  stir,  and  lips  will  smile, 

Dreaming  that  anciently  I lived  awhile 
Where  pools  touched  pools  in  necklaces  of  light, 

And  ferns  at  dawn  uncurled  abundantly. 

• — Mary  Stephens  Hartley. 

Oriole 

BEFORE  that  quick  note  from  the  white  plum  tree, 
How  sharp  my  ache  for  him,  I did  not  know; 

I had  been  numb  through  Winter’s  graying  snow 
And  had  forgotten  Spring  could  come  to  me, 

Who,  weary  grown  and  fearful,  did  not  see 
The  faint  green  mist  of  elms  in  sunlight  glow, 

But  heard  the  distant  mourning  dove’s  long  woe, 
Thinking  of  self  and  self’s  own  agony. 

Yet,  on  a shining  morning  after  rain, 

Tilting  upon  a tremulous  spray  of  white, 

Flashing  in  orange  and  in  black  again, 

He  sang,  with  that  dear,  throaty,  deep  delight. 
Red-rimmed  narcissus  delicately  stirred, 

And  life’s  old  joy  came  back  with  flower  and  bird. 

— Helen  Tappan  Berthoff. 

To  A Character  In  Fiction 

ONLY  the  few  tense,  troubled  hours  it  took 
To  turn  these  pages  were  not  time  enough 
To  bring  the  beautiful  and  bitter  stuff 
Of  you  to  life,  bruise  you  and  take  you  back; 

Create  and  crush  you,  maddened  with  the  wrack 
Of  a wrecked  world.  They  were  too  short  a breath 
To  have  encompassed  you  and  brought  you  death, 

Given  and  gainsaid,  oh,  creature  of  a book. 

I watched  your  agony  go  cloaked  in  jest, 

Your  gentleness  adopt  the  stinging  tone; 

Beheld  you  chained  and  writhing  in  unrest, 

Wept  for  your  fate  and  waked  to  find  you  gone: 
Wondered  that  eyes  which  never  saw  the  sun 
For  pity’s  sake  could  ask  so  much  of  one. 

— Charlotte  T.  Root. 


Lines  Written  To  A Friend 
Who  Brought  Me  Roses  In  Winter 

NAT.  URE  is  the  slow  poet  whose  sure  ways, 

Once  she  has  set  her  course,  will  not  be  turned. 
We  cannot  guess  what  immemorial  maze 
She  must  have  followed  while  she  patient  learned 
The  pattern  for  this  flower  and  this  seed — 

Step  after  step,  captured  in  air  and  space, 

In  root  and  leaf  and  bloom,  to  meet  her  need 
That  there  should  be  this  rose’s  lovely  face. 

And  then,  for  man,  the  planting  of  the  slip, 

And  the  slow  waiting  for  the  bush  to  bear; 

The  rich  dark  leaves,  the  bud’s  uncurling  tip, 

And  then  that  fruit  of  all  the  age’s  care! — 

The  sudden  blooming,  in  a little  hour, 

Of  the  mute,  full  perfection  of  the  flower! 

— Katharine  Shepard  Hayden. 

Salem  Gardens 

HERE  among  the  gingko  trees 
Waft  perfumes  of  Orient: 

Frail  wisteria,  khan  of  bees, 

Jasmine,  daintiest  of  scent. 

Yet  no  trim  pagodas  cheer; 

Buddha  the  benign  is  not. 

Witches’  bones  lie  crumbling  near 
And  a demon  haunts  the  spot. 

— Chester  L.  Shaver. 

Night-Jasmine 

ROUND  my  sunset  window  loop 

Jasmine  vines  with  small  white  flowers; 

In  the  evening  heat  they  droop, 

Panting  for  the  darkened  hours ; 

Twilight  comes,  a hooded  thief — 

Tree-toads  raise  their  dinning  chink — 

Dew  rains  down  on  blade  and  leaf 
Waiting  thirstily  to  drink. 

All  revives;  my  jasmine-bloom 
Opening  in  the  eager  air 
Sheds  compelling  sweet  perfume — 

Floating — falling  everywhere. 

Soon  the  laden  vines  are  rife 
With  a buzzing,  bright  array, 

Where  a host  of  tiny  life 

Peoples  darkness  more  than  day. 

Greed ied  by  the  insect-hum 

Croaking-lizards  poise  their  heads, 

Watch  the  flies  and  beetles  come 
Flaunting  in  their  greens  and  reds. 
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Hungry  moths  with  spotted  wings 
Flit  together,  faster,  thicker — 

Hushing  thud  of  furry  things 
Mad  to  suck  the  luscious  liquor. 

Beaten  petals  flutter  down 
Pale  upon  my  window-sill — 

Sunrise  finds  them  curled  and  brown, 

Faint  perfume  about  them  still. 

— Frederic  G.  Cassidy. 

November  Dusk 

THE  forests  leaned  and  swayed  and  sang, 

The  paths  were  matted  with  the  leaves — 

But  that  tumultuous  dusk  bereaved 
My  heart  of  all  its  pang. 

The  darkness  drifted  through  the  boughs 
And  overhead  the  still  cloud  raced, 

And  I recalled  another  place 
And  other  vows. 

The  breath  of  some  resistless  might 
Was  in  the  pines,  and  their  deep  chant 
Sang  to  the  soul  that  powers  haunt 
The  earth  on  such  a night. 

The  leaves  sustained  their  frenzied  dance, 

The  crows  fled  on  the  flood  of  wind, 

And  I was  deaf  and  I was  blind 
In  that  dread  circumstance. 

For  as  the  pines,  my  chords  were  thrilled, 

And  as  the  crows,  my  flight  was  borne, 

And  as  the  earth,  my  heights  were  stormed, 

My  heaven  filled. 

What  mighty  Pan  was  at  his  task? 

What  awful  voice  had  spoken  there? 

His  naked  arm  I saw  him  bare, 

I saw  the  god  unmask. 

— Amos  N.  Wilder. 

Perugia 

O AD  she  stands  at  the  open  door 

O When  the  twilight  haunts  the  Umbrian  hills, 

Musing  (he  thinks  who  sees)  on  more 

Than  shadow  or  this  ruddy  flume 

That  cleaves  the  summits,  breaks,  and  spills, 

Like  wine  from  press,  in  serpent  rills, 

Along  the  valley  floor. 

Ah,  figlia,  can  it  be  you  know 
How  dusk  incarnadines  the  mind 
With  tint  of  joy  felt  long  ago 
Before  grief  taught  that  hope  is  blind, 

Mortal  inconstant  or  unkind, 

And  love  an  afterglow? 

— Chester  L.  Shaver. 


To  The  Meadow  Lark  In 
Early  Spring 

NOW  when  the  meadow-lark  sings  out  again 
Beside  some  frozen  clump  of  meadow-grass, 

It  is  not  just  a clear,  ascending  strain 
Of  notes  unutterably  sweet  that  pass — 

Bright  arcs  of  music — up  the  chilly  air — 

But  it  is  mine  as  truly  as  the  bird’s; 

Some  of  my  spirit’s  deepest  self  lies  there, 

Compounded  with  that  song  e’er  I knew  words; 

The  lark’s  pure  measures  and  my  listening  heart 
When  I first  heard  them,  always  will  be  one. 

And  oh  the  ancient  magic  of  earth’s  art, 

That  even  underneath  a wintry  sun 
The  faint  ethereal  radiance  of  lost  springs 
Shimmers  about  me  when  the  brown  bird  sings. 

• — Katharine  Shepard  Hayden. 


Brecon  To  Abergavenny 

TODAY  I took  a lovely  ride 

Between  low  mountains  green  as  any 
Hedge  or  hill  or  country-side 
From  Brecon  to  Abergavenny. 

The  long-tailed  sheep  were  tinted  red, 

I asked  why  we  should  see  so  many: 

“They’re  coming  from  a fair,”  they  said, 

From  Brecon  to  Abergavenny. 

Old  women  who  wore  shawls  and  talked 
In  sing-song,  who  had  saved  a penny 
At  the  market,  homeward  walked, 

From  Brecon  to  Abergavenny. 

— Mary  Stephens  Hartley. 


Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  pains  of  death : because  it  was  not 

possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it. 

HIS  spirit  lives;  he  died  and  is  alive, 

That  pure  will  haunts  this  guilty  world  forever. 
How  could  men’s  idle  fury  drive 
That  mighty  Lover  from  his  sheep?  Or  sever 
His  heart  from  Mary’s,  Peter’s?  Or  deprive 
Iscariot  and  the  thief  of  his  blessed  rod 
Far  in  the  ultimate  Night  apart  from  God? 

Never,  never 

Could  those  thin  shadows  dim  that  ardent  Sun ! 

He  walks  amid  the  Golden  Candlesticks 
Today,  and  lights  all  Souls  while  time  shall  run 
Who  on  his  crucifix 

Once  touched  the  heart  of  God  and  man  forever. 


— Amos  N.  Wilder. 
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I 

I think  that  I presumably  would  say, 

Although  I learned  at  school  the  world  is  wide, 
That  you  would  of  yourself  return  some  day 
If  only  to  behold  what  you  denied, 

With  somewhat  that  naive  appearance  of 
A wanderer  returning  to  his  land, 

Once  more  to  taste  of  peace  and  native  love— 

If  I were  not  forewarned  on  every  hand, 
Remembering  as  I lay  awake  last  night 
How  lovely  Chrysis  in  that  bitter  tale 
Still  watched  to  see  if  her  fair  lover  might 
Take  of  the  poisonous  cup — to  no  avail ; 

And  how  he  rearranged  in  casual  pose 
The  lovely  body  that  no  more  arose. 

II 

I must  content  myself  that  for  awhile 

There  was  no  star  in  heaven  half  so  fair, 

Nor  any  lily  in  the  tropic  air 

Thus  broken  off  and  laid  as  I have  been 

Upon  a brilliant  heart  and  gallant  smile; 

Nor  any  little  boat  upon  the  sea 
Was  more  attended  than  you  tended  me, 

Nor  any  little  boat  upon  the  sea 

So  must  there  be  forever  in  this  mind 
Some  of  that  sweet  perfection  that  I knew, 

A little  of  the  radiance  I drew 

From  being  near  your  beauty,  when  I find, 

Returning  on  some  bright  and  sunny  day, 

That  you  have  gone  perhaps  another  way. 

— Mary  Stephens  Hartley. 

Jamaican  Sun 

T 

J-  HE  sun  comes  burning, 
where  I was  born, 
out  of  the  sea 
long  after  morn 
has  flared  and  flamed 
on  the  eastern  peaks, 
and  sifted  through  them 
in  broken  streaks, 
to  slant  to  the  valleys 
— all  amist — 
and  lift  the  fog 
in  a cloudy  twist. 

The  sun  comes  burning, 

(I  look  down 
from  foothills’  height 
to  harbor  town) 
and  quick  leaps  up 
the  landward  breeze, 
a bank  of  air 
that  bows  the  trees, 
upward,  hillward, 
row  on  row, 
marking  its  silent 
steady  flow. 


The  sun  comes  burning; 
colors  flash — 
green  of  the  supple 
calabash — - 
ponsianas, 
scarlet,  mighty — 
great  blue  flower-ball 
lignum-vitae — 
beardy  lichens 
gray  and  old — 
cassia  bent 
with  graping  gold. 

The  sun  comes  burning; 
up  from  the  ground 
odors  steam 
and  settle  round ; 
nostrils  sup 
the  spicy  scents — 
earth-damp’s  heavy 
ambience — 
cool  cinchona, 
pungent,  strong — 
logwood  sweetness 
all  along. 

The  sun  comes  burning; 
every  cell, 
leaf  and  fiber 
and  petal-bell 
sucks  its  heat, 
which  it  transmutes 
by  change  alchemic 
to  quick  fruits  ; 
so  my  every 
cell  and  pore 
has  drunk  till  it 
could  hold  no  more. 

The  sun  comes  burning; 
blood  replies  ; 
quick  as  the  sea-breeze 
passions  rise; 
colors  and  odors — 
redolences — 
titillate 

and  tarre  the  senses  ; 
breath  comes  sharp 
and  eyes  throw  fire — 
nothing  lulls 
but  drowned  desire. 

The  sun  comes  burning; 
all  that  grows 
pulses,  throbs 
to  the  blast  it  blows — - 
seed  to  fruit 
and  seed  to  flesh 
beat  through  veins 
or  fibry  mesh ; 
the  sun’s  heat 
is  a rousing-horn 
to  all  that  lives, 

where  I was  born. — Frederic  G.  Cassidy 
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Elmwood,  One  Year  After 


Last  fall  marked  the  appearance  on 
the  Oberlin  Campus  of  the  first  cooper- 
ative dormitory.  Elmwood,  housing 
twenty  girls,  and  feeding  as  many  more 
men,  was  launched  not  without  some 
trepidation  on  the  part  of  its  sponsors. 
Although  board  was  to  be  a dollar  a 
week  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  and  room- 
rent  less,  could  a house  be  run  with  an 
hour  a day’s  labor  on  the  part  of  some 
forty  people?  Could  friction  be  kept 
down,  and  anything  like  a smooth  and 
happy  order  of  things  maintained? 

After  almost  a year  of  operation,  the 
question  can  be  answered.  Better  yet, 
it  can  be  answered  by  the  students  them- 
selves. “I  believe  the  Cooperative  House 
provides  the  closest  approach  to  a home 
atmosphere  of  any  dormitory,”  writes 
one  girl,  “both  because  of  its  size  and 
plan.  Most  of  us  come  from  homes  in 
which  we  must  help,  and  to  have  to  do 
it  here  is  very  natural.  Then  we  are 
brought  into  very  intimate  contact  with 
each  other  and  our  matron  because  of 
working  together.”  In  the  words  of  an- 
other girl,  “We  all  work  together  and 
so  it  doesn’t  seem  like  anything  we  must 
do  but  merely  something  that  we  do  be- 
cause everyone  else  does  it  ...  I feel 
we  are  justified  in  being  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  house  when  i‘ 
was  begun  with  such  quaking  and  fear- 
ing on  the  part  of  everyone  who  had  a 
part  in  its  beginning.” 

What  is  the  actual  working  of  the 
plan?  “At  the  first,  house-meetings  were 
called  all  the  time,  to  appoint  the  jobs, 
which  had  been  planned  by  Mrs.  Brock- 
lebank,  and  organize  things.  We  voted 
to  have  girls  change  jobs  once  a month  . . 

“Over  half  the  girls  are  connected 
with  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  each 
doing  her  daily  hour  of  work  there.  At 
meals,  everybody  sits  at  table  in  the  din- 
ing-room, including  the  dish-washers  and 
waiters,  seven  boys  who  carry  out  dishes 
between  courses,  and  bring  in  the  food. 
One  boy  fills  the  water  glasses  before 
meals  . . . 

“Three  girls  clear  off  the  dishes  after 
meals  and  sweep,  three  girls  scrape  and 
dry  dishes,  two  girls  do  the  glasses  and 
also  dry  all  dishes  in  the  morning,  three 
girls  help  the  cook  prepare  vegetables 
. . . two  girls  set  tables  and  set  out  the 
food  for  breakfast,  and  one  girl  cleans 
the  dining  room. 

“As  for  the  other  jobs  — one  girl 
cleans  the  third  floor  and  all  the  back 
stairs  and  second  floor  back  hall,  one  the 
second  floor  and  front  hall,  and  one  the 
living  room  and  solarium,  all  of  which 
must  be  done  before  noon.  Two  girls 
wash  all  the  dining  room  linen  twice  a 
week,  also  iron  it  . . And  the  twentieth 
job  is  the  odd  one,  to  take  charge  of 
Sunday  tea,  make  the  table  seating  list 
and  be  general  first  assistant  to  the  mat- 
ron.” 


“I  am  very  glad,”  writes  a third  girl, 
“that  we  decided  on  a monthly  shift  in 
work.  I feel  that,  in  my  own  case  at 
least,  once  a month  has  not  been  too  often 
to  rearrange  a study-schedule  or  to  learn 
a new  job.  On  the  positive  side,  I think 
that  we  are  all  probably  much  better  sat- 
isfied than  if  we  had  each  kept  one  job 
for  the  semester  or  for  the  year.  Some 
of  the  work  is  necessarily  less  easy  and 
pleasant  than  some  other,  and  compara- 
tively frequent  shifting  has  avoided  any 
feeling  of  unfairness  . . . 

“The  things  which  have  meant  most 
to  me  this  year  at  Elmwood  are,  first, 
the  feeling  of  being  a part  of  a worth- 
while experiment,  and  a part  of  a home 
of  which  I am  proud;  secondly,  the  ex- 
perience in  working  with  people  and  see- 
ing things  from  others’  viewpoints;  and 
thirdly,  participation  in  an  interesting 
and  pleasant  social  group.  It  has  been 
a sociable  house  from  the  beginning, 
partly  because  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sunday  guest-tea  . . . and  partly  because 
of  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  dining-room. 
As  one  of  the  fellows  put  it,  ‘I  came  here 
because  I wanted  to  know  more  girls 
in  a friendly  sort  of  way.  And  it’s  been 
just  as  nice  as  anything  could  be.’  I 
hope  that  more  co-ed  dining  rooms  will 
result  from  our  experiment  . . . .” 

What  are  some  of  the  social  good  times 
the  group  has  had?  A partial  list  in- 
cludes Thursday  night  campfire  suppers 
in  the  back  yard;  an  “Open  House”  in 
the  fall;  a Hallowe’en  party;  Thanks- 
giving dinner  with  the  Virginia  Reel  be- 
tween courses;  a Christmas  party  and 
tree  for  twenty  little  colored  children; 
House  “Rec” ; informal  Sunday  night 
teas;  a number  of  faculty  teas.  At  Elm- 
wood, certainly,  the  social  life  has  not 
been  neglected  for  exclusively  serious 
things ! 

A gratifying  circumstance  has  also 
been  that  not  one  of  the  Elmwood  girls 
has  been  ill  this  winter.  Which  is,  to 
say  the  least,  an  unusual  record  for  an\ 
house. 

All  the  girls  join  in  giving  the  major 
share  of  credit  for  Elmwood’s  success 
to  the  matron,  Mrs.  Florence  Brockle- 
bank,  without  whose  efficiency  and  in- 
spiration the  experiment  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  on. 

Music  Contests  Here 
Again 

The  Ohio  State  Solo  and  Ensemble 
contests  will  again  be  held  in  Oberlin 
this  year  on  May  12.  Mr.  George  E. 
Wain  of  the  Conservatory  faculty  is  as- 
sistant chairman,  and  the  contest  as  a 
whole  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio 
Music  Education  Association. 

About  1,000  high  school  musicians,  vis- 
itors and  friends  are  expected  to  come 
to  Oberlin  for  the  event. 


Freshman  Commons 
Out  Next  Year;  New 
Policy  For  Men 

No  freshman  commons  for  rnen  will  be 
maintained  by  the  College  next  year,  it 
was  announced  Tuesday,  April  17.  Act- 
ing on  a joint  recommendation  of  the 
Men’s  Board  and  the  Boarding  Flails 
Committee,  the  general  faculty  announced 
that  the  policy  of  the  College  would 
hereafter  be  that  men  take  their  meals 
either  in  men’s  dining  rooms  or  in  co- 
educational dining  rooms  of  approximate 
parity  in  numbers  of  men  and  women. 

Discontinuance  of  the  dining  room  in 
the  Men’s  Building  will  mean  approxi- 
mately 160  men  to  be  cared  for  through 
some  other  means.  So  far,  but  three  of 
the  existing  men’s  dining  halls  on  the 
Campus  have  been  authorized  for  next 
year — the  Embassy,  the  Manor  and  the 
Theological  Quadrangle.  Two  more 
men’s  dining  halls,  however,  may  event- 
ually be  sanctioned.  The  women’s  din- 
ing rooms  which  are  to  be  made  co-edu- 
cational  have  not  yet  been  definitely  de- 
cided. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  present 
year,  only  about  189  men  were  eating  in 
co-educational  dining  rooms,  and  of  this 
number,  123  held  board  jobs.  The  new 
program  calls  for  358  men  to  use  the 
co-educational  dining  rooms,  many  of 
whom  may  be  expected  to  be  the  fresh- 
men displaced  from  Men’s  Commons. 
The  freshmen,  after  eating  at  three  co- 
educational dining  halls  during  freshman 
week,  will  be  asked  to  sign  up  for  cer- 
tain specified  dining  rooms,  either  men’s 
or  co-educational,  until  these  are  filled. 
Matrons  will  be  asked  to  reserve  several 
places  for  freshmen,  and  to  save  possi- 
bly two  board-jobs  for  them.  The  num- 
ber of  men  eating  in  men’s  dining  rooms 
is  to  be  increased  from  this  year’s  118 
to  157. 

The  unifying  influence  of  a commons 
for  freshman  men  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  frequent  all-freshman 
men’s  get-togethers,  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Chapman. 

All  this  action  has  grown  out  of  the 
long  investigation  into  the  men’s  board- 
ing situation  in  Oberlin,  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  Men’s  Board  working 
through  the  facilities  of  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Men.  The  above  changes  sug- 
gested are  experimental  in  nature,  and 
may  be  modified  at  will  to  accommodate 
individual  situations  or  unforeseen  devel- 
opments. 

Grove  Patterson  ’05 
Honored 

Grove  Patterson  ’05,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  College  Trustee,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  on  April  20.  He  succeeds 
Mr.  Paul  Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 
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Election  Fight 

The  Oberlin  Student  Council,  moribund 
through  so  many  seasons,  is  experiencing 
a startled  awakening.  At  least  the  post 
of  president  of  that  body  has  suddenly 
become  a much-coveted  prize.  It  is  per- 
haps painful  to  have  to  record  the 
charges  of  graft  and  of  vote-trading 
that  have  echoed  and  re-echoed  under 
the  Elms;  but  the  issue  is  apparently  a 
“live”  one,  and  practical  experience  in 
political  corruption  should  stand  Oberlin 
graduates  in  good  stead. 

Briefly,  the  primary  election  on  March 
21  eliminated  John  Reid,  leaving  Fran- 
cis Aerni  and  Alfred  Woodward  to  con- 
tend the  field.  Following  this  several 
students  on  the  Campus  protested  the 
vote,  charging  vote-trading  before  the 
primaries  were  ever  held. 

The  first  final  election,  held  on  March 
28,  ended  in  a deadlock  between  Aerni 
and  Woodward,  neither  receiving  a ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast.  A second  elec- 
tion was  therefore  held  on  March  29,  in 
which  Reid,  defeated  primary  candidate, 
•was  “written  in”  to  the  extent  of  poll- 
ing more  votes  than  Woodward.  The 

student  council  put  their  heads  together 
over  this  alarming  portent,  decided  that 
Reid,  “the  people’s  choice,”  should  be 
written  into  the  final  presidential  ticket 
in  place  of  Woodward.  Came  the  third 
election — on  April  12  this  time — and  Reid 
defeated  his  opponent  Aerni  by  an  even 
hundred  votes. 

The  margin  would  ordinarily  seem 

decisive  enough,  but  a week  later  the 
student  body  bv  a slim  29  votes  declared 
the  election  null  and  void.  The  grounds 
for  this  action  were  pretty  evident  proof 
of  fraudulent  practice — vote  forging  and 
unauthorized  voting  for  absentees.  Fraud 
had  apparently,  moreover,  been  practiced 
by  the  supporters  of  both  sides. 

Aerni’s  patience  gave  out;  he  with- 
drew. The  procedure  to  be  gone  through 
now  is  that  of  a whole  new  election, 
primaries  and  all.  Primary  elections, 
scheduled  for  April  24,  have  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Reid  and  Willard  Pyle. 
The  final  election  is  to  be  held  April 
26. 

Political  reform,  in  the  true  Oberlin 
fashion,  is  evidently  to  begin  at  home ! 


On  Probation  Board 

Frank  C.  VanCleef  ’04  of  New  York 
City  has  lately  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Probation 
Association. 

Mr.  VanCleef  first  became  interested 
in  probation  problems  through  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  during  his  practice 
of  law  in  Cleveland.  He  also  devoted 
much  time  to  club  work  with  boys  at  the 
H iram  House  Settlement.  He  has  al- 
ready served  the  National  Probation  As- 
sociation in  the  capacity  of  investment 
counsel,  and'  his  new  position  should 
give  him  enlarged  opportunity  for  service. 


No  More  War 

Ninety-six  students  on  the  Oberlin 
Campus  voted  for  the  so-called  Oxford 
Resolution  pledging  them  not  to  “sup- 
port or  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  any  war  it  may  conduct.”  Thirteen 
voted  against  the  resolution. 

The  occasion  was  the  Anti-War  Ses- 
sions sponsored  by  the  Oberlin  Peace 
Society,  the  Public  Affairs  Society 
and  the  Oberlin  Chapter  of  the 
National  Student  League  on  Friday, 
April  13.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lovett  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  was  the  guest  speaker,  and  his 
subject  was  Fascism  as  the  matrix  of 
war.  Professor  P.  T.  Fenn,  Jr.,  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  spoke  on  the  peace  ma- 
chinery of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Psychology 
Department  addressed  the  meeting  on 
“The  Pacifist’s  Dilemma.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  resolution 
against  bearing  arms,  resolutions  were 
passed  advocating  the  abolishment  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  military  training  in 
colleges,  the  support  of  the  program  of 
the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  and  the  support  of  the  “work- 
ing class  against  imperialist  war.”  A 
permanent  Anti-War  Committee,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  freshman,  soph- 
omore and  junior  classes  representing 
the  various  public  affairs  societies  of  the 
Campus,  was  also  voted. 

This  action  at  Oberlin  has  been  paral- 
leled, first,  by  that  of  a group  of  young 
men  in  Oxford  University,  England,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  second,  by  a num- 
ber of  anti-war  meetings  recently  held 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  As  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  printed  word, 
the  Oberlin  session  differed  from  these 
meetings  only  in  being  quieter  and  more 
orderly;  and,  although  not  lacking  in 
excitement,  was  considerably  more  serious 
in  its  view-point  and  approach. 

’35  Hi-O-Hi  Records 
Centennial 

Alumni  attention  is  especially  called  to 
the  projected  Centennial  section  of  the 
1935  Hi-O-Hi,  which  is  to  come  out  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May. 
Sixteen  special  pages  will  preserve  the 
record  in  pictures  of  the  great  celebra- 
tion on  the  Oberlin  Campus  last  June. 

The  book  itself,  although  operating  on 
a reduced  budget,  offers  some  twenty 
pages  more  this  year  than  last.  Last 
year’s  color  photography  is  omitted  in 
favor  of  a striking  use  of  lines  and 
shadings.  The  theme  of  the  opening 
section  will  be  Oberlin  at  sunset  and 
in  moonlight.  The  three  main  divisions 
of  the  volume  are  to  be  the  College 
Campus  activities,  and  the  Centennial. 

John  Willig  ’35  is  editor  this  year, 
and  Robert  Weber  ’35  serves  as  business 
manager. 


And  Now,  Radios 

One  more  hazard  has  been  added  to 
dormitory  life.  All  students  except  fresh- 
men may  now  own  and  operate  radios  in 
their  rooms,  it  was  announced  by  the  Col- 
lege on  April  17. 

Women  owning  radios  are  expected  to 
conform  to  quiet  hours  in  the  dormitories; 
in  men’s  dormitories  it  is  assumed  that 
the  students  will  use  discretion  in  the  late 
hours  of  the  evening.  A small  fee  per 
semester,  to  cover  the  added  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, will  be  charged  by  the  College. 

Freshmen  are  to  be  excluded  from  this 
privilege  in  order  to  give  them  opportun- 
ity to  adapt  themselves  to  college  life.  Ail 
dormitories,  however,  have  radios  in  the 
social  rooms. 

One  of  the  College’s  main  objections  in 
former  years  has  been  the  possibility  of 
defective  wiring  in  sets,  with  the  in- 
creased fire  hazard  such  a possibility 
would  entail.  With  the  improvement  in 
radio,  this  objection  has  become  obsolete. 

It  is  comforting  to  reflect,  however,  that 
no  student  has  to  own  a radio ! 


Heads  Museum 


Philip  N.  Youtz  m’19  has  been  ip- 
pointed  director  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Museum,  it  was  announced  on  April  it. 
He  succeeds  Dr.  William  Henry  Fox,  who 
resigned  after  nearly  twenty-two  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  Youtz  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1918,  and  was  curator  of  the 
College  museum  there.  Later  he  spent 
two  years  in  China,  serving  on  the  facul- 
ties of  both  Ling  Nan  University  and 
Kwan  Tang  University.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  became  connected 
with  the  People’s  Institute  of  New  York. 

Before  coming  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
as  Assistant  Director  last  May,  Mr.  Yojtz 
was  curator  of  exhibitions  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  of  Art  in  Philadelphia. 
His  wife  is  Frances  Leffler  of  the  Class 
of  1919. 


A Cappella  Reunion 

The  A Cappella  Choir,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  will 
mark  the  end  of  its  first  five  years  with 
a Commencement  reunion  concert,  the  eve- 
ning of  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  June  17- 
All  former  members  who  wish  to  join 
the  reunion  chorus  should  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Christiansen  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  plan  for  the  program  includes  a 
group  of  songs  to  be  sung  by  the  present 
A Cappella  Choir,  a string  quartet  num- 
ber, and  the  following  group  sung  by  the 
reunion  choir:  Lost  In  The  Night,  Finnish 
Folk  Song;  Beautiful  Saviour  (Crusaders’ 
Hymn)  ; From  Heaven  Above,  German 
chorale;  and  Bach’s  Break  Forth  O Beau- 
teous Heavenly  Light. 
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A Recreational  Experiment 


Seventy-five  years  ago  Oberlin  co-eds 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  playing  games 
with  the  young  men  students  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  rules  of  etiquette  of  that  day 
did  not  permit  participation  in  mixed 
pastimes  of  any  sort.  It  was  only  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  indeed,  that  dances 
became  a regular  part  of  the  social  activ- 
ities of  Oberlin  life. 

In  nineteen  thirty-three  when  the  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  was  taken  over 
by  the  College,  its  main  class  building, 
Goodrich  House,  was,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dean  Klingenhagen,  given 
over  to  a recreational  project  for  Oberlin 
students.  The  lli-O-Hi  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
both  of  which  had  previously  been  housed 
in  the  inadequate  Women’s  Building  at 
the  corner  of  Elm  and  Professor  Streets, 
were  also  accommodated  there ; and  the 
other  rooms  were  furnished  plainly  but 
comfortably  as  parlors  and  game  rooms. 
Kitchen  and  dining  room  equipment  was 
found,  and  the  House  was  opened  under 
the  direction  of  the  Women’s  League, 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Locke  Hitchcock 
’2 1 -’26  as  chaperone. 

By  the  middle  of  November  when  the 
first  figures  concerning  the  use  of  the 
building  were  compiled,  it  was  found  that 
over  a thousand  students  were  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  each  month. 
These  students  gather  for  various  activ- 
ities: regular  meetings  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties; Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Senate;  Cosmopoli- 
tan Club;  class  discussion  groups;  Scouts; 
and  others  too  many  to  enumerate  here. 
Besides  these  regular  meetings  are  parties, 
teas,  dinners,  large  affairs  and  small, 
ranging  in  numbers  anywhere  from  a hun- 
dred to  a group  of  two  or  three.  In  most 
cases  these  groups  select  a committee 
which  arranges  a date  with  the  house 
chaperone  and  takes  care  of  all  arrange- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  house  is  be- 
ing used  for  numerous  scheduled  events, 
there  is  a constant  influx  of  men  and  wo- 
men coming  singly  or  in  couples  to  study, 
or  play  games.  It  is  a pleasant  relief  oc- 
casionally to  read  before  a cozy  fireplace 
rather  than  in  a crowded  library,  and  the 
ping-pong  tables  are  a constant  attraction. 

An  experiment  in  recreation  presup- 
poses first  a sufficient  number  of  games. 
The  house  now  owns  two  ping-pong  sets, 
and  equipment  for  such  things  as  indoor 
archery,  bridge,  bagatelle,  checkers,  chess, 
etc.  More  games,  however,  are  needed. 

One  of  the  new  experiments  inaugura- 
ted by  the  students,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Student  Council,  has  been  a series  of 
Sunday  night  programs  for  the  House.  A 
different  class  or  organization  takes 
charge  each  time,  and  for  the  fee  of  ,»ne 
penny  (which  covers  the  cost  of  refresh- 
ments), the  students  may  pop  corn,  or 
make  peanut  brittle,  play  games,  and  meet 
other  students  and  faculty  members.  Often 


they  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
story,  or  a dramatic  reading  by  one  of  the 
numerous  faculty  hosts;  or  perhaps  ‘he 
students  may  put  on  an  original  skit  of 
their  own.  Attendance  at  these  “Open 
House”  sessions  has  grown  from  thirty  'o 
around  sixty-five;  and  during  March,  the 
popularity  of  Sunday  night  “Open  House” 
brought  the  entire  number  of  people  using 
the  building  up  to  a figure  of  thirteen 
hundred  and  fifty. 

During  the  year  there  have  developed 
many  new  ways  of  using  the  parlors. 
Alumni,  for  instance,  find  it  pleasant  to 
meet  their  friends  there;  parents  who 
come  for  a visit  find  a degree  of  privacy; 
young  women  who  are  being  tutored  by 
teachers  of  the  opposite  sex  come  for  their 
lessons;  and  recently  the  non-dormitory 
girls  held  their  formal  dance  there  among 
yellow  candles  and  gay  spring  flowers. 

It  all  makes  a colorful  picture — students 
reading  Dante  in  the  firelight,  or  prepar- 
ing a Chinese  dinner,  or  pasting  snap- 
shots in  the  College  year  book,  or  listening 
to  a speech  on  the  splendors  and  poverty 
of  India.  These  things  and  many  more 
are  part  of  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  the 
Goodrich  House  experiment — an  experi- 
ment which  we  hope  may  grow. 


Guggenheim  Fellow 


William  Grant  Still  c’i6-’i9  has  bem 
awarded  one  of  the  forty  Fellowships  on 
the  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
for  next  year,  it  was  recently  announced. 
Mr.  Still,  a composer  whose  works  have 
been  performed  by  many  orchestras  both 
here  and  abroad,  plans  to  remain  in  this 
country  for  his  work  under  the  grant. 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Fellowships  are  awarded  annually  ro 
young  scholars  and  artists  who  have  al- 
ready accomplished  distinguished  original 
work;  and  they  are  available  to  assist  re- 
search in  any  field  of  knowledge,  and 
creative  work  in  any  of  the  fine  arts.  This 
is  the  tenth  year  they  have  been  offered. 


Miss  Spaulding  Dies 


Miss  Eoline  Spaulding,  for  thirty-four 
years  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Librarv 
staff  and  at  her  retirement  in  1927  the 
head  of  the  catalogue  department,  died 
at  her  home  on  West  College  Street  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  April  19,  of  pneu- 
monia. She  was  eighty-three  years  old. 

Miss  Spaulding  and  her  sister,  Dr.  El- 
len E.  Hawkins,  came  to  Oberlin  from 
Steubenville  in  1892.  Since  Dr.  Hawkins’ 
death  a year  ago  Miss  Spaulding  had 
been  in  steadily  declining  health.  She 
is  survived  by  a sister  here,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Dodge,  and  by  a second  sister  in  Denver. 


Concerning  Teachers’ 
Agencies 

Before  any  of  our  readers  register 
with  Continental  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc., 
it  is  suggested  that  they  communicate 
with  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Heads  European  Study 
Plan 

An  interesting  venture  on  the  part  of  an 
Oberlin  alumnus  is  the  American  Peoples 
College  in  Europe,  under  the  direction  of 
Soren  A.  Mathiasen  ’18.  With  its  head- 
quarters in  a Tyrolean  village  high  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  the  College  seeks  to  give 
American  young  people  of  limited  means 
an  acquaintance  both  with  old  Europe 
and  with  contemporary  European  thought. 
To  the  Tyrolean  center  come  eminent 
American  and  European  lecturers,  to  dis- 
cuss present  trends  and  lead  discussion- 
groups;  after  a few  weeks  in  the  College 
the  students  begin  their  traveling.  They 
go  in  small  groups,  and  special  contacts 
have  been  arranged  for  them  in  the  coun- 
tries they  visit,  according  to  the  predomi- 
nating interest  of  the  group. 

Study-tours  are  to  be  given  this  sum- 
mer in  drama,  psychology,  music  festivals, 
economics,  international  relations,  Eur- 
opean gardens  and  horticulture,  general 
social  and  cultural  conditions  abroad,  and 
physical  education.  Professor  C.  W.  Sav- 
age of  Oberlin  is  a member  of  a commit- 
tee of  three  supervising  the  program  for 
two  study-tours  in  physical  education  to  be 
offered  under  the  college’s  auspices. 

The  whole  idea  has  been  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Pocono  Peoples  College,  a project 
undertaken  bv  Mr.  Mathiasen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania some  years  ago.  The  Pocono  Col- 
lege was  an  adaptation  of  the  Danish  peo- 
ple’s college  idea  to  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican students;  and  the  European  Pocono 
study-tours  proved  so  successful  that  in 
extension  of  the  plan,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a European  center,  became  both 
desirable  and  practicable. 

The  present  College  is  sponsored  by  a 
group  interested  in  adult  education,  and 
is  aimed  squarely  at  an  increase  in  inter- 
national amity  and  understanding.  The 
plan  brings  European  travel  within  rhe 
reach  of  a group  of  young  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  it, 
and  offers  them  not  merely  a good  time, 
but  opportunity  for  a permanent  enrich- 
ment of  their  experience  and  for  a deeper 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  world 
problems.  Mr.  Mathiasen,  himself  a 
Dane,  is  an  able  and  conscientious  direc- 
tor. 


Fairchild  Portrait 

A portrait  of  Charles  G.  Fairchild  ’66, 
former  president  of  Rollins  College  and 
for  eleven  years  financial  secretary  of 
Oberlin,  was  presented  to  Rollins  by  his 
daughter,  Helen,  early  this  winter.  The 
portrait  was  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  II.  Mc- 
Kelvey  ’01,  Helen  Fairchild’s  husband. 
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Industry  In  Shansi 


In  our  natural  and  absorbing  interest 
in  the  great  agricultural  project  now  go- 
ing on  in  Oberlin-in-Shansi — a project 
potentially  able  to  rehabilitate  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  vast  rural  China — we  some- 
times lose  sight  of  a companion  experi- 
ment that  is  of  almost  equal  importance. 
This  is  the  Industrial  Department  in 
Shansi,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Li. 

The  “small  industry”  in  China  is  of 
immense  importance,  whether  in  rural 
districts  or  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural 
districts,  it  becomes  a vital  part  of  the 
general  program  for  economic  rehabili- 
tation. Agriculture  can  be  improved 
only  if  the  proper  implements,  at  a not- 
exorbitant  cost,  are  available;  low  stand- 
ards of  living  can  be  raised  only  if  some 
of  the  necessary  sanitary  products,  etc., 
can  be  obtained.  The  development  of  the 
small  industry,  therefore,  is  an  indispen- 
sable corollary  to  the  working  out  of  any 
agricultural  program.  The  present  plan 
at  Shansi  is  to  have  each  student  choose 
between  an  agricultural  and  an  industrial 
major,  with  the  idea  that  when  he  grad- 
uates, he  will  be  of  practical  use  to  China, 
and  will  have  learned,  moreover,  to  work 
with  his  hands. 

What  sort  of  man  is  at  the  head  of  this 
enterprise  — an  enterprise  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  tradition  of  centuries? 
Mr.  Li  is,  first,  a university  man,  a 
graduate  of  Peiyang  University,  Tient- 
sin. He  is  the  youngest  of  a large  fam- 
ily, nearly  all  of  whom  have  studied 
abroad ; most  of  his  brothers  are  in  the 
professions.  He  himself  is  exceptionally 
keen  and  alert,  with  a wealth  of  ideas 
for  industrial  development,  practical  re- 
search ability  which  is  already  proving 
invaluable  to  Ray  Moyer  ’21  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  and  rare  teaching 
ability.  His  efforts  are  directed  towards 
student  morale  rather  than  towards 
technique.  “When  we  began,  I was 
most  interested  in  developing  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  these  students,”  said  Mr.  Li 
last  summer.  “But  I have  changed  now. 

I am  working  on  their  spirits.  If  their 
spirit  is  right,  they  can  do  anything.  It 
is  astonishing  how  their  work  affects 
their  attitudes.  I change  the  nature  of 
their  work  every  ten  days;  each  gets  a 
turn  at  every  type  of  thing  from  the 
coarsest  and  hardest  to  the  designing  and 
making  of  models.  Not  only  this,  but  we 
are  developing  their  powers  of  self-di- 
rection and  responsibility  without  too 
close  supervision.  They  keep  their  own 
record  books  . . . They  know  that  we 
know  how  much  they  can  and  ought  to 
do  in  a certain  length  of  time.  My 
whole  effort  this  summer  is  bent  toward 
developing  the  proper  morale,  so  that  in 
the  fall  when  we  begin  our  regular- 
classes,  we  shall  have  a group  spirit 
which  will  influence  the  new  students 
that  will  be  taken  in.” 

Mr.  Mi,  Mr.  Li’s  assistant,  is  a native 


of  Shansi  province,  a “born”  mechanic 
and  a “born”  teacher.  He  and  Mr.  Li 
make  an  excellent  team,  and  are  intensely 
admired  by  the  students  because  they  can 
do  as  well  as  talk.  A third  man,  Mr. 
Sung,  takes  care  of  much  of  the  foundry 
work,  and  is  able  in  handling  the  shop 
routine. 

What  do  the  students  learn  under  these 
men?  One  of  the  major  projects  of  the 
year  has  been  the  making  of  iron  beds 
for  use  in  the  school  and  in  Taiku  hos- 
pital. They  can  make  them  and  sell 
them  at  a profit,  for  only  a dollar  or  two 
per  bed  more  than  the  wooden  bed-boards 
used  at  present.  The  proceeds  are  to 
be  used  for  the  further  expansion  of  the 
work. 

Richard  (“Dick”)  Irwin  ’32  now  teach- 
ing in  Shansi,  writes  of  a visit  to  the 
shop  in  March.  “I  saw  two  boys  who 
were  learning  to  make  patterns  for  foun- 
dry work.  They  were  cutting  a long, 
thin  strip  of  wood  lengthwise  with  a na- 
tive two-man  saw.  Others  were  going 
on  with  the  forging  of  parts  for  student 
beds,  caring  for  the  fires  themselves.  In 
the  foundry  itself  I found  one  of  my  last 
year’s  students  who  has  become  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  department  and  no  longer 
attends  classes  . . . The  students  make 
the  molds  out  of  sand,  bake  the  neces- 
sary cores,  and  even  assist  in  the  pour- 
ing of  the  molten  iron.  It  seems  of  real 
significance  to  me  that  students  here  cast 
off  the  traditional  superiority  of  the 
scholar  class  to  work  side  by  side  with 
and  take  the  instruction  of  workmen  who, 
though  they  are  skilled  laborers,  still  de- 
pend largely  upon  their  hands  rather 
than  their  brains.” 

Miss  Monger,  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment, also  commends  the  changed  at- 
titude towards  manual  labor  that  the 
shop  is  able  to  bring  about.  “The  first 
thing  that  I noticed  was  that  the  students 
and  workmen  were  all  working  together. 

I asked  whether  any  difference  was  made 
as  to  the  kinds  of  work  given  to  students 
and  to  workmen.  The  reply  was  that 
there  was  none.  At  first  the  students 
didn’t  want  to  do  the  hardest  or  the 
dirtiest  kinds  of  work,  but  now  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything.” 

Dick  Irwin  comments  on  another 
aspect  of  the  venture.  “Of  course  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  lots  of  practical  make- 
shifts in  China,  but  I was  glad  to  find 
that  the  introduction  of  Western  methods 
hasn’t,  at  least  in  this  instance,  been  ac- 
companied by  h i fa  lutin’  notions  of  ‘musts’ 
in  equipment.  When  winter  came  on,  a 
stove  was  needed  to  heat  the  large,  rather 
bare,  machine  shop.  To  use  the  small 
stoves  typical  of  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories would  have  taken  up  space  some- 
times needed,  and  additional  care  would 
be  re(iu ired  for  each  of  several  stoves. 
What  was  done?  One  of  the  large  oil- 
tins  (about  three  and  a half  feet  high, 


the  type  in  which  road-tar  is  shipped  at 
home)  was  commandeered  and  students 
turned  it  into  a very  satisfactory  stove. 
A similar  tin  forms  the  boiler  needed  to 
produce  steam  for  making  soap.  It  was 
set  within  a brick  shield,  and  takes  the 
place  of  a piece  of  apparatus  which,  if 
bought  on  the  market,  would  have  cost 
twenty  dollars  gold,  though  the  home- 
made boiler  cost  just  half  that  amount. 
The  blower,  by  means  of  whose  draft 
the  iron  is  melted,  is  likewise  a product 
of  our  own  shop — pattern,  casting  and 
all.” 

The  Industrial  Department,  like  the 
Agricultural  Department,  is  working 
with  the  materials  at  hand,  experiment- 
ally. Beds,  bath-tubs,  tile,  soap,  better 
plows  for  China:  even  better,  a body  of 
trained  young  men  who  no  longer  look 
upon  labor  as  a disgrace,  and  who  can 
bring  hands,  as  well  as  minds,  to  the 
tremendous  task  that  confronts  them  of 
re-making  a civilization. 

Library  Acquires 
Chinese  Dynasties 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing gifts  which  the  Library  has  received 
in  some  time  has  come  to  it  through  the 
far-sighted  generosity  of  Dr.  LI.  LI.  K’ung 
’06,  Chinese  Minister  of  Finance.  Dr. 
K’ung,  whose  lively  feeling  ior  the  future 
of  Sinological  studies  in  Oberlin  has  in- 
terested him  in  the  proposed  Shansi  Build- 
ing, has  presented  his  Alma  Mater  with 
a complete  set  of  the  “Twenty-Four 
Dynastic  Llistories”  of  his  native  land, 
a work  which  is  fundamental  to  all 
scholarly  study  of  China.  This  magnifi- 
cent collection,  five  hundred  volumes  in 
all,  begins  with  the  earliest  times  in  the 
Shih  Chi,  or  “Llistorical  Records”  by  Sse- 
Ma  Ch’ien  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  in  1644.  It  was  the  duty  of 
each  succeeding  dynasty  to  record  the  do- 
ings of  its  predecessor;  up  through  the 
Ch’ings,  the  last  dynasty,  this  task  was 
performed,  but  the  Republic,  or  the  satra- 
pies which  followed  the  Ch’ings,  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  complete  the  task  for 
the  Manchu  Sovereigns;  this  accounts  for 
the  final  date  in  the  series.  The  present 
edition  is  a modern,  undated  reprint  >f 
the  eighteenth  century  of  the  Ch’ien 
Lung  period.  It  is  printed  by  the  Chung 
Hua  Press  of  Shanghai  in  imitation  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty  woodblock  printing. 

Very  few  libraries  have  complete  sets 
of  the  work,  only  a small  part  of  which 
has  ever  been  translated.  As,  however, 
The  American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties has  a project  for  immediate  transla- 
tion of  the  work,  in  part  at  least,  the  ad- 
dition of  these  volumes  to  the  Oberlin  Li- 
brary is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

The  whole  set  is  housed  in  a beautiful 
teak-wood  case,  which  is  on  exhibition  in 
Mr.  Fowler’s  office. 
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Book  Reviews 

Out  of  the  Test  Tube.  By  Harry  N. 

Holmes.  Ray  Long  & Richard  R. 

Smith,  1934.  Price,  $3.00. 

Oberlin  alumni  generally,  and  a wide 
circle  of  readers  everywhere,  will  be  fas- 
cinated by  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes’  new 
volume,  “Out  of  the  Test  Tube” — a trea- 
tise on  chemistry,  to  be  sure,  but  so  writ- 
ten that  the  layman  may  read  and  be 
thrilled  by  it  and,  in  the  main,  under- 
stand it,  even  though  his  own  knowledge 
of  chemist!*}'  may  be  quite  limited  and 
unprofessional. 

What  Dr.  Holmes  really  does  is  to 
tell  in  an  almost  dramatic  fashion  some 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  He  shows  vividly 
how  chemistry  played  its  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  early  civilization,  how 
alchemy  developed  into  chemistry,  and 
how  chemistry  paved  the  way,  directly 
and  indirectly,  for  countless  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind  through 
the  centuries.  He  maintains  that  this 
age  of  ours,  which  has  seen  the  fullest 
development  of  this  great  science,  might 
well  be  called  not  the  Age  of  the  Ma- 
chine but  the  Age  of  Chemistry,  for  the 
machine  finds  chemistry  indispensable, 
and  its  growth  would  practically  stop 
without  chemistry’s  aid.  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  did  a distinguished  piece  of  work 
during  the  World  War  on  gas  masks, 
discusses  at  length  chemical  warfare, 
maintaining  that  chemical  warfare  has 
been  “much  misunderstood  and  maligned.” 
He  cites  also  the  peace-time  benefits 
which  have  come  from  the  study  of 
chemical  warfare,  as,  for  example,  the 
dusting  of  cottonfields  with  calcium  ar- 
senate to  kill  boll  weevil;  and  a like 
treatment  of  pine  forest  to  kill  the  tree 
borer. 

The  chapter  on  aluminum  will  par- 
ticularly interest  Oberlin  alumni,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  the  story  of  Charles 
M.  Hall’s  discovery  and  development  of 
the  electrolytic  process  of  reducing  alum- 
inum, the  beginnings  of  which  were  made 
here  in  Oberlin. 

Other  chapters  of  special  interest  are 
those  which  tell  the  story  of  rubber,  of 
vitamins,  and  of  the  contribution  of 
chemistry  to  medicine  and  anaesthetics. 
His  final  chapter,  “The  House  of  the 
Future,”  is  in  the  nature  of  a prediction 
of  what  is  likely  to  come  in  housing  and 
in  the  method  of  living,  through  the  con- 
tributions of  chemistry. 

Through  this  book,  Dr.  Holmes,  who  is 
already  widely  known  for  his  personal 
research,  particularly  in  the  field  of  col- 
loids, and  his  earlier  volumes,  “Elements 
of  Chemistry”  and  “Introductory  College 
Chemistry,”  will  reach  a large  group  of 
new  readers  who  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  this  fascinating  revelation  of  the  im- 
press of  chemistry  on  modern  life. 

— W.  F.  Bohn. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Tax- 
ation: by  William  Raymond  Green 
’79.  Pp.,  266.  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Inc.,  Chicago.  193 3-  I?rice  $2-75- 

A lot  may  be  learned  about  a country 
from  a study  of  its  system  of  taxation. 
A lot  may  be  learned  about  the  various 
tax  systems  of  the  Western  world  from 
this  book  by  Mr.  Green.  Writing  from  a 
long  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  as  present 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  the  author  is  able  to  present  an 
unusually  well-informed  account  both  of 
the  way  in  which  taxes  are  levied,  and  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  their  collec- 
tion. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a book  de- 
voted to  a discussion  of  such  a technical 
question  as  taxation  would  be  eminently 
dry  and  unreadable.  Surprisingly  enough, 
this  volume  is  not  only  readable,  but  ex- 
tremely simple  and  direct.  One  after  an- 
other the  controversial  ideas  about  the  in- 
cidence of  various  taxes  are  discussed  and 
evaluated,  with  many  common  fallacies 
breaking  down  under  the  excellent  logic 
of  an  informed  man. 

In  a time  when  so  many  theories  are  be- 
ing preached  it  is  well  to  hear  a few 
facts.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  read  such 
a book  as  this,  by  an  author  who  has  no 
pet  idea  to  propagate,  and  who  conse- 
quently succeeds  in  saying  a good  deal. 

— M.  L.  Hoffman. 


Reality  and  Relativity.  By  G.  H.  Pael- 
ian  m’07.  New  York:  Macoy  Publish- 
ing Company.  1932. 

“All  aspects  and  implications  of  the 
relativity  theory,  including  an  ample  and 
untechnical  account  of  that  theory  sure  to 
make  its  appeal  to  both  students  and  gen- 
eral readers,  will  be  found  in  this  book, 
which  also  sets  forth  the  meanings  of 
radio-activity,  atomic  energy,  electro-mag- 
netic phenomena,  the  quantum  theory  and 
gravitation.  Modern  scientists,  the  author 
points  out,  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  . . . 

“Today  the  relativist,  we  are  told,  as- 
sumes that  life  is  merely  consciousness  cf 
relationship,  and  that  to  know  ourselves 
means  to  become  aware  of  our  inner  life 
and  its  relationship  with  the  universe  . . . 
For  the  individual  the  self  is  the  center 
oi  the  universe,  and  its  perfection  is  the 
supreme  aim  of  life  . . . 

“As  to  psychic  manifestations,  Dr.  Pael- 
ian  deals  with  them  critically,  arguing 
that  the  real  psychic  is  the  man  who  can 
contact  at  will  with  the  Source  of  Psychic 
energy  . . . He  finally  describes  the  ‘super 
man,’  the  man  who  has  come  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  super  dimensional 
Reality,  but  is  still  functioning  in  the 
three-dimensional  world.  ‘He  has  become 
a real  creative  power  and  can,  at  will, 
come  into  contact  with  the  all-pervading 
cosmic  energy,  the  name  of  which  is  Bliss 
. . . When  he  . . . shakes  off  the  last  fet- 
ter which  still  binds  him  to  the  three- 
dimensional  world,  he  is  immersed  in  the 


soul  of  all  things.  Thus  he  follows  the 
example  of  his  Creator  and  renounces  his 
creatorship  by  becoming  merged  in  the 
created !’  ” 

Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  January 

14,  1933- 


Oberlin  Again  To  Have 
Session  For  Workers 

This  summer  Oberlin  College  will 
again  offer  the  facilities  of  hei  Campus 
to  the  Affiliated  Schools  tor  Workers, 
Inc.  This  organization  is  widely  known 
for  its  connection  with  Bryn  Mawr,  Barn- 
ard, Wisconsin,  and  Southern  Summer 
Schools  for  Workers  in  Industry;  the  di- 
rector is  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Coit  of  New 
York.  The  national  board  includes  our 
own  distinguished  alumna  and  Trustee, 
Miss  Beatrice  Doerschuk,  director  of  edu- 
cation at  Sarah  Laurence  College;  while 
Professor  Hazel  Kyrk  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  faculty,  formerly  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Oberlin,  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  movement. 

As  last  year,  the  particular  enterprise 
on  the  Oberlin  Campus  is  to  be  a Summer 
School  for  Office  Workers.  It  will  be 
in  session  from  July  5 to  August  1.  Can- 
didates for  admission  are  carefully  se- 
lected among  those  “seeking  to  understand 
the  new  trends  in  industry  and  the  busi- 
ness world  around  them.”  Thirty-five 
girls  were  chosen  last  year;  they  left 
Oberlin  with  a deeper  understanding  of 
the  economic  and  political  problems  of  the 
day,  and  a broader  conception  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  individual  to  societv; 
with  gratitude  for  training  in  how  to 
study,  and  with  great  enthusiasm  for 
Oberlin,  for  the  Oberlin  library,  for  Mrs. 
Locke  and  May  Cottage,  and  for  all  whose 
hospitality  they  enjoyed. 

Almost  everyone  who  attended  last 
year’s  school  has  found  a way  to  share 
with  others  what  she  gained  here.  The 
girls  organized  winter  study  groups  in 
connection  with  some  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or 
Trade  Union  League  or  other  guild  or 
association;  they  have  had  something  to 
give  to  their  organization  and  have  given 
it. 

Miss  Evelyn  Klefman  ’34,  a major  stu- 
dent in  economics,  will  act  as  local  as- 
sistant to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school 
this  coming  summer.  The  staff  includes 
Miss  Coit,  and  Miss  Kaiser  of  Cleveland. 
Again,  distinguished  specialists  will  lec- 
ture. 

The  enterprise  is  in  part  self-supporting, 
in  part  made  possible  by  local  boards  in 
various  cities.  The  Cleveland  Committee 
for  the  Oberlin  Summer  School  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Helen  Douthitt 
’24,  and  another  Oberlinite,  Elizabeth 
Magee  ’n,  represents  the  Railroad  Office 
Workers.  Professor  Harvey  Wooster  and 
Professor  Mary  Emily  Sinclair  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  are  also  serving. 


With  The  Alumni  Chapters 


’08  At  Minneapolis 

The  Class  of  1908  almost  “stole  an- 
other cow” — no — it  was  almost  the  en- 
tire show  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Twin  City  Alumni  Association  on  March 
31,  1934.  President  “Moxie”  Lindquist 
presided — and,  ye  shades  of  shoemakers, 
poets  and  philosophers,  note  well  — no 
dollar  and  a half  was  forthcoming  this 
time ! 

Mr.  “Stoney”  Koehler  ’08  introduced 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Tracy  Strong  (also 
’oS),  who  enthralled  the  gathering  with 
his  observations  on  “Seeing  the  World 
Through  Certain  Alumni  Here  and 
There.” 

Jean  and  Fulton  Koehler,  home  from 
college  for  the  Easter  Holiday,  completed 
1908’s  pride. 

However,  1908  did  not  steal  the  entire 
show. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Andrews 
ex’76  and  his  daughter  Miss  Frances 
,04-’o6,  furnished  a lovely  setting  for 
the  music,  vocal  solos  by  Mr.  Ben  Henry 
Smith  ’c>4-’o6,  and  flute  solos  by  Miss 
Mary  Roberts.  Miss  Roberts  is  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Ruel  Roberts  ’00,  P05 
and  Mrs.  Inez  Kaylor  Roberts,  Conserva- 
tory. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  Mr.  Frederick  Mueller  c’91, 
president;  Mr.  Stephen  Burton  ’8i-’83, 
vice  president  for  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Dow  c’13,  vice  president  for  St.  Paul; 
Miss  Margaret  Robb  c’25,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Miss  Andrews  showed  cine-pictures,  a 
Canadian  film  of  “Little  Beaver  People.” 

The  seventy  members  who  were  present 
agreed  that  this  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  ever  attended  by  the 
Twin  City  Alumni. 

Mrs.  J.  V.  P. 


Holiday  Meeting 

More  Oberlin  people,  singly  or  in 
groups,  have  probably  been  entertained 
in  the  Allan  Millikan  home  than  in  any 
other  private  residence  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago.  Naturally,  when  Mrs.  Millikan 
invited  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago to  meet  there  April  seventh,  a de- 
lightful event  was  assured. 

The  day  was  perfect,  and  eight  or  ten 
Oberlin  students  home  for  vacation  as 
well  as  groups  of  prospective  students 
brought  by  Miss  Florence  Otis  ’09  and 
Miss  Alice  Ward  ’15,  and  our  regular 
members,  made  an  attendance  of  about 
eighty,  equalled  but  once  or  twice  in  the 
twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  club 
Mercy  Hooker  ’13,  vice  president,  pre- 
sided. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Boynton  (Ruth  Bullock 
’08)  read  an  interesting  account  of  the 
February  Council  Meeting,  and  Mrs.  A 
F.  Millikan  (Mary  Plumb  ’93).  who  also 
went  as  a delegate  to  the  Council,  ex- 


plained about  Cooperative  House  and 
Goodrich  House.  The  Club  hopes  to  have 
a shower  soon  for  the  latter. 

The  treasurer  reported  seventy-two 
members  and  proceeds  of  the  last  rum- 
mage sale  as  $80.50.  A contribution  of 
$125.00  was  voted  to  the  Children’s 
Scholarship  League  for  the  girl  we  are 
helping. 

Miss  Harriet  Reid  ’32  gave  an  en- 
couraging report  of  the  work  of  the  Chi- 
cago Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich  (Adena 
Miller  ’11). 

First  vice  president,  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Boynton  (Ruth  Bullock  ’08). 

Second  vice  president,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Bridge  (Mary  McIntosh  ’08). 

Recording  secretary,  Minnie  S.  Wallace 
c’n. 

Corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  S. 
Price  ’93. 

Treasurer,  Ruth  Hayward  ’27. 

Delegate  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Assoc- 
iation, Mrs.  Dudley  Reed,  (Clara  Jones 
’01 -’04) . 

Delegates  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Dee  (Flora  Bierce  ’93),  Mrs.  A.  F.  Milli- 
kan (Mary  Plumb  ’93). 

Delegate  to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League,  Mrs.  Glen  B.  Kersey  (Lulu 
Brooks  ’oi-’o3). — L.  S.  P. 


Cleveland  Hears 
Recent  (graduates 

The  Cleveland  Women’s  Association 
held  their  last  meeting  on  March  21st,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Griswold  (Hope 
Erwin  ’96-’oo).  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  LePontois  ’21,  Mrs.  Vick- 
ery ’15,  the  first  vice  president,  took 
charge. 

Corinne  Evans  ’21  gave  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  Alumni  Council  meeting 
held  in  Oberlin  on  Washington’s  Birth- 
day. She  informed  us  that  a younger 
council  group  has  been  formed  which 
will  probably  include  representatives  of 
the  last  fifteen  graduating  classes. 

Lucille  Lee  c’32  continued  the  pro- 
gram with  three  piano  selections,  one  of 
which  was  an  original  composition. 

The  nominating  committee  for  this 
year  is  composed  of  Myra  My  rick  ’03, 
Mrs.  Wallace  Wood  (Ruth  Court  ’30), 
and  Wilma  Ludwig  ’21. 

To  complete  the  meeting  Betty  Fletcher 
’33  and  Dorothy  Waterbury  ’33  gave 
some  amusing  current  events  relating  to 
campus  life. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  for  both  the 
men  and  women  at  the  WTAM  studios 
on  April  21st.  That  night  Oberlin  is  to 
have  an  hour  on  the  radio,  and  after- 
ward there  will  be  a party  for  all  the 
Oberlin  people. — L.  S.  H. 


1921  Rallies 
To  Moyer 

Nineteen-twenty-one-ers  in  Cleveland 
and  near  by  had  a very  delightful  dinner 
and  evening  at  Corrinne  Evans’  on 
March  10.  From  out  of  the  city  came; 
Peg  and  Carroll  Browning — Painesville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Longacre — Me- 
dina; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bechtel— 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Margaret  Grant— Lo- 
rain; Florence  Ilousley — Canton;  Betty 
Warren  Moore — Painesville  ; Mae  Keep 
—Lorain;  Clara  Spade— Clarendon,  Pa.; 
and  from  greater  Cleveland — Helen  and 
Wilson  Clark,  Corinne  Evans,  Catherine 
Hornung,  Cora  Randall,  Mary  Dewitt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louie  Myers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bob  Kaufman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison 
LePontois.  Our  serious  thoughts  were 
directed  toward  Ray  Moyer’s  farm  pro- 
ject fund  in  Shansi.  We  think  the  1921- 
ers  have  taken  on  a big  job  to  raise 
$1500  for  this  experimental  farm,  but  all 
pulling  together,  we  hope  to  have  it  en- 
tirely paid  before  our  next  reunion  in 
1936.  Mae  Keep  and  Wilson  Clark  tell 
us  that  our  first  year’s  installment  is 
ready  to  be  sent  now. 

— H.  W.  L. 


Ft.  Wayne  Entertains 
Oberlin  Trio 

The  Fort  Wayne  Alumni  Association 
had  as  its  guests  at  the  banquet  March 
13,  Dr.  Bohn,  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. A musical  memorial  to  Dr.  King 
opened  the  meeting.  Mr.  LeMar  Leh- 
man '2  6,  president,  presided.  Ralph 
Burry  ’32  was  chosen  alumni  counselor 
to  represent  this  group.  A committee  on 
admissions  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Leh- 
man who  will  serve  as  chairman.  The 
members  are  Miss  Mary  Cromer  ex’08, 
Miss  Mildred  Brigham  ’20,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Stirling  ’25-26,  Miss  Mary  Po- 
cock  ’30  and  Miss  Pauline  VanGorder 
’23,  and  Mr.  Burry,  Mr.  Jack  Wain- 
wright  c’io-’i8,  Mr.  R.  C.  Scheckler 
c’99-’o2,  ’o3~’o4,  Mr.  C.  Horace  Kira- 
coffe  ’98  of  Huntington,  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Habegger  ’14  of  Berne. 

Dr.  Bohn  spoke  of  the  development  and 
future  of  Oberlin.  In  closing  he  paid 
tribute  to  Dr.  King,  his  life  and  influ- 
ence in  the  College.  Mr.  Seaman  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  then  presented  the  motion 
pictures  of  Oberlin  scenes  and  campus 
life,  after  which  both  Mr.  Seaman  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  talked  on  the  new  admis- 
sions program  for  the  College  and  Con- 
servatory. The  singing  of  the  College 
songs  was  led  by  Mrs.  Sam  Cleland 
(Bertha  Hart  c’i5-’i8).  Twenty-five 
Oberlin  students  and  alumni  attended  the 
meeting.  Tentative  plans  were  set  for  a 
picnic  to  be  held  in  May  or  June. 

— M.  P. 
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Columbus  Visited 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Columbus  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  \V. 
R.  Hobbs  (Faye  Wartman  ’o3-’o4)  on 
Tuesday,  March  27th.  Some  sixty  Ober- 
lin people  were  present,  among  others 
the  parents  of  prospective  Oberlin  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Walton,  Jr., 
played  two  numbers  on  the  piano.  Charles 
is  the  winner  of  a scholarship  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  will 
enter  Oberlin  next  fall.  The  Columbus 
Association  was  especially  honored  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  James  Fairchild 
Baldwin  '70,  just  past  eighty-four,  and 
still  active  in  his  work  as  surgeon  at 
Grant  Hospital. 

Dr.  Baldwin  is  the  first  citizen  of 
Columbus.  He  talked  to  us  about 
presidents  of  Oberlin  as  he  knew 
them:  his  uncle,  James  Fairchild. 

President  Finney,  and  others  before 
President  King.  Affectionate  reference 
was  made  to  President  King  repeatedly 
throughout  the  evening.  Dr.  Bohn  and 
Mr.  Seaman  presented  their  campaign 
talks  and  pictures  and  made  the  evening 
go  with  Oberlin  enthusiasm. 

The  officers  elected  for  next  year  were 
Mr.  Harlan  G.  Metcalf  (“Goldie,”  Class 
of  ’21),  president;  Mrs.  Hobbs,  the  host- 
ess, secretary.  The  retiring  officers  are 
Harrv  C.  Marshall  ’97,  president,  and 
Arthur  Martin  ’23,  secretary.  An  enroll- 
ment committee  to  help  find  and  persuade 
boys  and  girls  to  go  to  Oberlin  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mr.  James  A.  McDill  ’16 
as  chairman. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reynolds  (Alice  Fairchild, 
1912)  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Ayers  (Ruth  Rob- 
inson c’2i-’25)  arranged  for  and  served 
very  lovely  refreshments.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
and  Mrs.  Ayers  are  respectively  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  women’s  or- 
ganization of  the  Columbus  Chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni. 

— H.  C.  M. 

Jerome  Davis  Visits 
Oberlin-In-Dallas 

In  honor  of  Dr.  Jerome  Dwight  Davis 
’13,  the  Dallas,  Texas,  alumni  of  Oberlin 
met  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
E.  Leisv,  on  Sunday  evening,  March  iS. 
Dr.  Davis,  professor  of  sociology  in  Yale 
University,  came  to  Dallas  to  address  the 
Open  Forum  on  the  subject,  “Crime  and 
Criminals  in  the  United  States,”  and  it 
was  following  his  convincing  address  at 
the  City  Auditorium  that  the  reception 
by  the  graduates  and  former  students  ot 
Oberlin  took  place.  At  this  reception 
were:  Mrs.  John  H.  Wood  (Ann  Wood) 
’i7-’i8;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verdi  V.  Waite 
(Mary  F.  Chamberlain)  c’o6-’i2;  Eliza- 
beth C.  Waite  ’3i-’32;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old Hart  Todd,  c’o8-’io;  Mrs.  David 
N.  Leonard  (Helen  Van  Tyne)  ’73-’76; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Lee  (Isabel  Ji. 
Brown)  c’22-’25 ; Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bishop 
(Emma  I.  Crumrine)  ’75;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Ernest  B.  Comstock  ’05;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  C.  McDonald  (Margaret  Hcirn- 
bach)  ’29;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M. 
Pattee  (Edith  Agnes  Christie)  ’16;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sledge  (Cora  May 
Walton)  ’15;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lloyd  Smith  t’97;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
E.  Lcisy  (Elva  Agnes  Krehbiel  ’12). 

Following  the  dinner  the  evening  was 
spent  in  reminiscences  of  Oberlin.  The 
interest  in  the  earlier  years  was  greatly 
increased  by  a class  book  and  historical 
collection  prepared  and  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Bishop  ’75.  The  class  book  it- 
self was  printed  by  John  R.  Rogers,  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  March,  1934, 
.Mu mm  Magazine , but  the  collection  of 
photographs,  letters,  signatures,  college 
songs,  poems,  programs,  clippings  and 
news  items,  the  work  of  a life-time,  is  *f 
sufficient  value  to  deserve  a place  in  the 
historical  files  of  the  College.  The  photo- 
graphs include  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  1875,  taken  at  the  time  of 
their  graduation.  The  numerous  letters 
reveal  not  only  the  thoroughness  with 
which  Mrs.  Bishop  has  kept  up  her  con- 
tacts with  the  members  of  her  class  dur- 
ing these  sixty  years,  but  the  fact  that 
the  Class  of  1875  was  composed  of  many 
men  and  women  of  remarkable  ability. 

Oberlin  alumni  are  not  numerous  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  those  who  are  here 
are  drawn  closer  together  when  a man 
like  Dr.  Davis  pays  us  a visit. 

— E.  B.  C. 


Detroit’s  Annual 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  on  March  16th  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  enjoyable  meetings  of  the 
year.  The  group  gathered  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch  ’16 
(Kathleen  White  ’16).  About  one 
hundred  attended  the  pot-luck  supper, 
which  was  followed  by  talks  by  Dr. 
Bohn,  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Kennedy; 
and  there  was  also  a showing  of  moving 
pictures  of  the  Campus  and  the  Centen- 
nial Commencement.  Many  of  the  De- 
troit alumni  were  seen  on  the  screen,  and 
those  who  could  not  attend  Commence- 
ment were  glad  to  have  this  “moving” 
description  of  the  last  summer’s  events 
brought  to  them. — R.  R.  W. 


Honor  President  King 


The  Chicago  Oberlin  Women’s  Club, 
representing  alumnae  from  the  Class  of 
1869  to  the  Class  of  1933,  passed  a reso- 
lution in  memory  of  the  late  President 
Henry  Churchill  King  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  April.  The  resolution  reads: 
As  a spiritual  as  well  as  educational 
counselor,  President  King  will  go  down 
in  the  memories  of  our  alumni  as  one 
who  lived  the  doctrines  of  self-sacrifice, 
devotion  to  and  respect  for,  all  the  in- 
terests of  man.  We  honor  his  memory.’’ 
— M.  B.  H. 


Men  From  Neiv  York 

The  New  York  Alumni  Association 
has  enthusiastically  responded  to  the  new 
program  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 
On  Feb.  io,  1934,  members  of  the  com- 
mittees representing  the  four  major  divi- 
sions of  the  New  York  Association  gath- 
ered at  the  Town  Hall  Club  to  greet  Dr. 
Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman.  This  group  was 
II.  Pounds  ’82  for  Brooklyn  and  Long 
augmented  by  other  alumni,  friends,  and 
parents  of  prospective  students  as  well 
as  by  the  admissions  director  of  Buck- 
nell  College,  “who  came  to  see  how  we 
did  it.” 

After  luncheon,  President  Arnaud  C. 
Marts  ’10  welcomed  our  guests  by  call- 
ing on  them  for  speeches.  Dr.  Bohn  an- 
swered by  directing  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  what  Oberlin  is 
striving  for  in  her  second  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Seaman  introduced  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  afternoon  by  presenting  the 
new  admission  plans  which  call  for  bal- 
ancing the  number  of  men  and  women 
students.  He  went  on  to  point  out  how 
the  alumni  could  help  in  this  program  by 
interesting  more  men  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  Oberlin.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees — Professor  J.  B.  Nash  ’ii  for 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  Hon.  Lewis 
Island;  Richard  H.  Long  ’06  for  New 
Jersey;  and  Howard  Hageman  ’22  for 
Westchester — were  introduced ; the  floor 
was  then  opened  to  all  those  who  wished 
to  raise  questions  or  make  suggestions. 

Nearly  every  one  present  had  one  or 
more  questions  or  suggestions  to  make. 
When  a halt  was  called,  it  wras  found 
that  the  admissions  plan  had  had  to 
share  its  spot  of  importance  with  every 
phase  of  Oberlin’s  present  life  and  trends, 
ranging  from  the  causes  of  Oberlin’s  ath- 
letic downfall  to  the  higher  I.  Q.  rating 
attained  at  Oberlin  by  the  men  than  by 
the  women.  Dr.  Bohn  and  Mr.  Seaman 
were  kept  constantly  on  their  feet  answer- 
ing the  deluge  of  questions.  The  result 
wras  that  everyone  present  got  not  only  a 
picture  of  the  new’  admissions  campaign, 
but  also  a viewr  of  Oberlin  today. 

The  members  of  the  four  committees 
(20  in  New  Jersey,  17  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  8 in  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island, 
and  18  in  Westchester)  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  contacting  the  high  schools 
directly  in  order  to  reach  any  qualified 
young  men  who  are  interested  in  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  Oberlin.  The  New 
York  Association  is  seriously  working  to 
more  than  double  the  quota  of  men  ap- 
plicants from  this  district. 

— T.  E.  H. 

Appointed  To  Harvard 
Law  Faculty 

Erwin  N.  Griswold  ’25  will  serve  on 
the  Harvard  faculty  next  year,  it  was 
recently  announced.  He  will  be  assist- 
ant professor  of  law. 

Griswold  is  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor  General  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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c’76-’8i — Mary  and  Jane  Snyder  are 
now  living  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

’76 — President  Emeritus  W.  G.  Frost 
has  returned  to  his  summer  home  in 
Berea,  Ky. 

’78 — Charles  S.  Brown  has  returned  to 
his  home  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  after  having 
spent  the  past  winter  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Mr.  Brown  called  on  his  classmate,  At- 
torney Earl  A.  Snyder,  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Snyder  (Evelyn  B. 
Lewis  c’76-’79)  died  of  pneumonia  Feb- 
ruary 21,  after  a three  days’  illness. 

’78 — Mrs.  Helen  Millspaugh  Andrus 
lives  with  her  husband  at  the  Clark 
Memorial  Home  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Andrus  is  a devoted  member  of  the 
Grand  Rapids-Oberlin  Club. 

a’82-’84 — Mrs.  George  Kelly  (Mary 
Elizabeth  Bailey)  died  at  her  home  in 
Oberlin  March  25  after  a long  illness.  Her 
death  occurred  one  day  before  her  70th 
birthday.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bailey  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  March  26, 
1864.  In  1871  she  came  with  her  mother 
to  this  country,  her  father  having  pre- 
ceded them.  They  settled  in  Brownhelm. 
She  was  married  to  George  Kelly  June 
17,  1891,  and  the  couple  came  to  Oberlin 
to  make  their  home  in  1900. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Blanche  Kelly,  a teacher  in 
Erie,  Penn.,  and  Mrs.  George  Alexander 
of  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  a brother,  George 
Bailey  of  Oberlin. 

’83 — Rev.  Charles  Brower  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  In- 
terlaken, Florida. 

’84 — Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott  recently  re- 
turned from  a most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting visit  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  was  the  guest  of  Secretary  of 
War  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Dern  (Lottie 
Brown  c’96-’98).  While  in  Washington 
she  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  many  Oberlin  friends. 

’89,  c*92-’94 — A notable  ministry  in 
Ohio  was  brought  to  a close  May  1 when 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Flarlan  P.  Metcalf 
(Czarina  H.  Goldsbury)  retired  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Madison. 

’90 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Luet’ni 
have  returned  to  their  New  England  home 
at  Hyde  Park,  Vermont.  While  in  Flor- 
ida this  past  winter  they  took  a trip  to 
Key  West  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent  ’84  (Lucy  S.  Hall  c’86-’89)  ; they 
enjoyed  the  ocean  highway  over  the  Keys, 
picnicked  amid  the  wilds  of  Big  Pine 
Key,  and  had  a good  time  generally. 

’90 — Mrs.  Katherine  Upp  Krebs  lives 
with  her  invalid  husband  on  Hibiscus 
Court,  Orlando,  Florida,  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  watch- 
ing for  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  eco- 
nomic realm. 

’91 — Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery,  formerly 
of  Oberlin,  has  been  spending  two  months 
in  Honolulu  at  Moana-Seaside  Hotel.  She 
has  enjoyed  the  fascinating  trips  about 
the  Islands  and  has  met  many  Oberlin 
people  who  have  delighted  in  giving  her 
a most  enjoyable  time.  Mrs.  Emery  sailed 
for  Japan  on  March  28  to  be  there  for 
cherry  blossom  time.  She  is  on  a trip 
around  the  world. 

*93 — Dr.  Florence  M.  Snell,  who  re- 
turned from  South  Africa  a year  ago,  has 


established  herself  at  13  Belmont  Avenue, 
Northampton,  Mass.  She  has  given  lec- 
tures this  winter  and  spring  on  South 
Africa  at  Salem,  Boston,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  North  Adams  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

’93 — Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  (Janet  H. 
McKclvey)  finished  on  Easter  Sunday 
her  13th  season  with  her  lecture-recital 
on  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau. 
She  has  presented  it  over  200  times, 
traveling  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  New  Hampshire  to  Florida. 
Mrs.  Swift’s  book  on  the  Passion  Play  is 
in  its  second  edition. 

t’94 — John  Ii.  Brotherton  died  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  November  21.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  State  April  16,  1863,  and 
following  his  graduation  from  Oberlin 
College  he  taught  school  for  two  years. 
He  married  Jennie  Reynolds  in  1896  and 
to  this  union  two  children  were  born, 
Ruth  May  and  Myron.  Mr.  Brother- 
ton  held  pastorates  in  Brimley,  Mich., 
Worthington,  S.  D.,  Roscomon,  Mich., 
and  Crystal  Lake,  Mich.  In  1900  he  be- 
came a pullman  conductor  and  held  this 
position  until  the  time  of  his  death  last 
November. 

’95 — Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  composition  at  Welles- 
ley College,  will  be  professor  of  group 
leadership  at  the  same  institution  next 
year. 

c’95_,97 — Walter  Logan  has  been  in 
radio  for  eleven  years  and  during  that 
time  has  heard  over  25,000  auditions  of 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  had  the 
“radio  urge.” 

’96 — Helen  C.  Clarke  died  February  i5, 
1934,  at  her  home,  5120  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  She  was  an  outstanding 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Omaha  High 
School  for  many  years-  She  retired  two 
years  ago  because  of  poor  health  and 
seemed  to  be  improving  gradually  until 
she  became  worse  at  Christmas  time. 

Miss  Clarke  was  untiring  in  her 
thought  for  her  family  and  friends.  She 
was  strong  in  character,  but  modest  and 
unassuming  in  manner.  All  who  were 
in  college  with  her  will  remember  her 
fine  scholarship  and  her  attractive  person- 
ality. 

’02 — Professor  Stanley  Leman  Galpin  of 
the  department  of  romance  languages  at 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  of 
heart  disease  at  Manila  April  1.  Profes- 
sor Galpin  arrived  there  on  the  liner 
President  Van  Btiren  from  Hongkong  and 
was  en  route  with  Mrs.  Galpin  to  Europe. 

Dr.  Galpin  had  been  professor  of  ro- 
mance languages  at  Trinity  College  since 
1913  and  a member  of  its  faculty  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  a contributor 
to  the  publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  the  Romanic  Re<vir<w 
and  Modern  Language  Notes.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Mrs.  Galpin  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Marjorie;  his  father,  William  A. 
Galpin,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Helen  Gal- 
pin Lamy  ’02,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ex-c’03 — Mrs.  Roy  William  Foley 

(Jessie  May  Ross)  died  at  her  home  in 
Hamilton,  New  York,  on  April  8.  She 
had  not  been  well  for  over  four  years  and 
for  the  last  year  was  confined  to  her 
home.  She  was  born  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
a daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Ross, 


and  later  lived  in  Toledo  where  she  was 
married  to  Roy  W.  Foley  ’03,  foS,  on 
May  23,  1906.  Burial  was  made  in  the 
Colgate  University  cemetery  in  Hamilton. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Pro- 
fessor Foie}',  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Colgate;  a daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Ross  Foley  ’29;  a son,  Donald;  her 
mother,  now  a resident  of  Hamilton;  and 
three  brothers,  J.  A.  Ross,  Minneapolis, 
L.  M.  Ross,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  M.  W. 
Ross,  New  York  City. 

’03 — Mary  Louisa  Robinson  Gleason 
(Mrs.  Clark  H.)  is  now  at  her  country 
home,  “Wilderness,”  a bird  sanctuary 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’o3-’o5 — Harriet  Root  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
who  returned  from  distinguished  World 
War  service  in  France  to  become  a civic 
leader  in  Lorain,  has  been  made  head  of 
the  new  United  States  Information  Sendee 
in  Washington.  Her  staff  of  nine  young 
women  will  furnish  New  Deal  informa- 
tion upon  political  and  civilian  inquiries. 

’04 — Van  Cleef  (Frank  C.)  and  Jordan, 
Investment  Counsel,  have  announced  the 
removal  of  their  offices  from  40  Wall 
Street  to  14  Wall  Street  (18th  Floor), 
New  York  City. 

’04 — Dr.  Raymond  H.  Leach,  University 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education,  is  the  new  president 
of  Trinity  College,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

’05 — Chuzo  Ogawa  is  a professor  at  the 
Kobe  University  of  Commerce,  Kobe, 
Japan. 

c’o5-’o6 — Mrs.  R.  E.  Ewalt  (Helen 
Sober)  is  convalescing  from  a recent 
operation. 

’06 — E.  Faith  Parmelee  is  returning  to 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer after  seventeen  years  of  service  with 
the  National  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  in  Melia  Burma,  Ceylon.  During  this 
time  she  was  General  Secretary  in  Ran- 
goon, Burma;  General  Secretary  for  the 
National  Committee  of  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon;  and  District  Secretary  for  Ceylon. 

The  ax  fell  in  1933  and  all  American 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  were  recalled  in 
July  of  that  year.  The  Ceylon  Associa- 
tion asked  Miss  Parmelee  to  stay  on  an- 
other year,  and  were  extremely  successful 
in  their  undertaking  to  raise  her  salary 
locally. 

Miss  Parmelee’s  present  address  is  c/o 
Foreign  Division  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City  and  from 
the  middle  of  June  she  may  be  addressed 
c/o  The  American  Express  Co.,  London, 
England.  She  will  return  to  New  York 
September  1. 

’07 — Appellate  Judge  Neil  W.  McGill, 
Cleveland,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  John  Marshall 
School  of  Law  Forum  held  in  Guildhall 
April  14. 

c’08 — The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Negro  Com- 
munity Choir,  under  the  baton  of  Dr.  R. 
Nathaniel  Dett,  appeared  at  a concert  of 
the  Rochester  Orchestra  on  January  14  at 
the  Eastman  Theater.  On  February  15 
the  Negro  Community  Choir  appeared 
under  Dr.  Dett’s  leadership  at  the  Park 
Presbyterian  Auditorium  in  Newark. 

’08— Howard  B.  Sohn  is  city  librarian 
at  Alliance,  Ohio.  The  Sohns  have  two 
children,  Carolyn  and  Howard,  Jr. 

t’oR— Rev.  ilans  C.  Juell  resigned 
March  31  from  his  pastorate  in  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota,  because  of  the  shortage  cf 
funds  from  which  the  Church  Extension 
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Boards  are  suffering.  Mr.  Juell  went  to 
South  Dakota  September  i,  1929. 

'09-’ 1 1 — Esther  G.  Robinson  is  a teacher 
at  the  Canadian  Academy,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

’10 — Iliroshi  Hatanaka  is  the  pastor  ot 
the  Osaka  Congregational  Church  at 
Nishiku,  Osaka,  Japan.  He  reports  that 
he  is  free  on  Mondays  to  play  tennis  with 
any  Oberlin  friends! 

’ii — Dr.  Maud  A.  Merrill,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  been  granted  a leave  of  ab- 
sence this  quarter. 

c’ii-’i-j. — Vincent  H.  Percy,  WHK’s 
organist,  has  designed  one  $40,000  organ 
and  three  $35,000  organs.  He  has  been 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  organist  for  fifteen  years,  and 
has  played  the  Public  Hall  organ  since 
the  Hall  opened,  doing  everything  from 
hog  calling  to  accompanying  John  Mc- 
Cormack. Mr.  Percy  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  “life  begins  at  40”  as  far  as 
radio  organ  listeners  are  concerned  for 
he  thinks  that  people  at  that  age  begin 
dialing  such  recitals.  His  hobbies  are 
fast  automobiles,  golf  and  flying. 

’ 12 — Susan  E.  Armstrong  of  the  Foo- 
chow Mission  has  been  granted  a fur- 
lough to  begin  in  the  summer  of  1934. 

t’12 — Rev.  Richard  S.  Rose,  formerly  of 
the  Marathi  Mission,  and  later  connected 
with  the  Near  East  Mission,  is  teaching 
in  the  High  Clerc  School,  Kodaikanal, 
India. 

’13 — Edward  Hooker,  a pioneer  Chicago 
resident  and  for  fifty  years  a government 
employee,  died  March  21  at  the  Elmhurst 


Hospital  after  being  stricken  with  anemia 
on  his  return  from  a vacation  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Hooker  was  77  years  old.  lie  was 
born  in  1857  on  Oak  Street  in  Chicago, 
the  son  of  Stephen  B.  Hooker,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

He  is  survived  by  four  children, . Jer- 
ome B.  Hooker,  with  whom  he  lived ; 
Mercy  B.  Hooker  ’13,  719  Erie  Street, 
Oak  Park;  Mrs.  Helen  II.  Moyer  and 
Harry  E.  Hooker,  also  of  Oak  Park. 

’13-’  15 — For  the  past  two  years  Barbara 
Blake  Mapes  has  been  regent  of  che 
Sophie  de  Marsoe  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs.  Mapes  and  her 
daughter,  Betty,  will  sail  in  June  for 
Paris,  France,  where  they  will  visit  Mrs. 
Mapes’  sister  whose  home  is  in  Paris. 
Mrs.  Mapes  will  return  home  late  in  the 
summer  while  Betty  will  remain  to  spend 
her  junior  year  in  the  American  High 
School  in  Paris. 

’15 — Genevieve  Swezey  Price  (Mrs. 
Henry  W.)  lives  in  Birmingham,  Mich. 
The  Prices  have  four  children.  Mr. 
Price  is  in  the  restaurant  business  in  De- 
troit. 

’15 — Dr.  Helene  Willey  Hartley  of 
Teachers  College,  Syracuse  University, 
was  commended  recently  for  her  work  in 
connection  with  the  publishing  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Syllabus  on  the 
Teaching  of  English.  The  publication  has 
just  been  released  by  the  state  education 
department. 

c’15 — Homer  P.  Whitford,  organist  at 


Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  II.,  gave 
a recital  at  the  First  Church  of  Nashua, 
N.  II.,  March  16. 

c'jj.'jfj-Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Petrilli 
(Mary  Helman)  have  three  small  sons 
and  are  living  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  Petrilli  is  director  of  musical  instru- 
ments at  Central  High  School  and  was 
guest  conductor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Symphony  orchestra  in  April  when  Josef 
Lhevinne,  the  eminent  Russian  pianist, 
was  soloist. 

’16 — A son,  James  A.,  Jr.,  was  born  to 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  McDill,  444  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  Mr.  McDill  is  the  assistant  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Columbus. 

’16 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Slack  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  attended  the  American 
Chemical  convention  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  in  April. 

’17 — Arlisle  Quimby  is  dean  of  women 
at  Kalamazoo  College.  Dean  Quimby  re- 
ceived her  Master’s  degree  from  Welles- 
ley. 

t’17 — Rev.  Walter  N.  James  will  be  the 
dean  at  the  Marietta,  Ohio,  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Conference  this  summer. 

ex’ 18 — Rolf  Haight  represents  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His  wife,  Ger- 
trude Briggs  ex’i8,  one  of  the  “Briggs 
twins,”  has  been  ill  for  five  years  and  is 
in  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

ex’18 — Esther  Wade  Miller  (Mrs.  j. 
II.)  resides  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  where 
Mr.  Miller  is  engineer  for  Western  Elec- 
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trie  Co.  They  have  a small  daughter, 
Margery,  aged  four. 

’iS — Dr.  Neil  H.  Lewis  of  the  Foochow 
Mission  is  practicing  medicine  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  (Alice 
M.  Hay  ’22)  are  living  at  212  North  Wil- 
ton Place,  Los  Angeles. 

c’18 — Oledine  Wood  lives  at  home, 
1103  Post  Street,  Ottawa,  111.,  where  she 
assists  her  mother  in  caring  for  a sick 
brother  and  invalid  father. 

’18 — A daughter  was  born  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Bradshaw,  no  West 
College  Street,  Oberlin,  on  April  3. 

’19 — Maud  Lichty  Bevis  (Mrs.  Palmer) 
lives  at  153  Cold  Spring  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Mrs.  Bevis  and  two  sons 
have  returned  East  after  a year’s  stay  in 
California  where  the}'  experienced  the  re- 
cent earthquakes. 

’19 — LaMoille  V.  Pugh  is  secretary  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Glendale,  Calif. 

’19 — Mildred  A.  Paine  is  a teacher  at 
the  Aikei  Gakuin  Settlement,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

fi9 — Teizo  Tada  is  dean  of  the 
Kwanto  Gakuin  Middle  School,  Yokoha- 
ma, Japan.  He  enjoyed  meeting  several 
Oberlin  friends  at  Kyoiku  Domeikai 
Sokai  at  Kobe  College  last  October. 

h’i9 — Dr.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church,  Cleveland,  since 
1915.  The  Euclid  Avenue  Church  is  his 
third  pastorate.  After  graduation  from 
Amherst  College  and  Yale  Divinity 
School,  he  was  pastor  of  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Southington,  Conn.,  from 
1901  to  1904.  He  was  minister  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  from  1904  until  his  call  to  Euclid 
Avenue  in  1915.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  three  years 
of  his  residence  there. 

Dr.  Blanchard  served  one  term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Federated  Churches  and  has 
been  a member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Missionary  Society 
since  1908.  He  is  a trustee  of  several  of 
Cleveland’s  civic  agencies  and  of  Fisk 
University.  Dr.  Blanchard  is  the  author 
of  a number  of  hymns  and  of  three  books, 
one  of  them  a life  of  Christ  written  for 
his  daughter,  Virginia,  when  she  was  ir 
years  of  age.  A son,  Edward  R.,  is  re- 
search fellow  in  chemistry  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

’i9-’22 — Harry  A.  Luethi  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Miami,  Florida. 

’20,  c’21 — A daughter  was  born  April 
13  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Morris  (Elea- 
nor DeGroff),  2675  Sutherland  Road, 
Clevel  and. 

’20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  W.  Ilodg- 
don  (Florence  Kilmer)  have  moved  to 
7416  Luella  Avenue,  Chicago. 

’20 — Paul  O.  Frey,  secretary  of  the 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  Bar  Association 
and  prominent  Youngstown  sportsman, 
died  October  7 following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Mr.  Frsy,  prominent  in  ath- 
letic circles,  was  captain  of  the  Oberlin 
football  team,  and  was  coach  at  Connec- 
ticut Wesleyan  University  for  several 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Association  of  Referees  and 
had  officiated  in  athletic  contests  in 
Youngstown  for  a number  of  years.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Youngstown  School  of 
Law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 


Mr.  Frey  was  married  August  18,  1933, 
to  Miss  Regina  Schnauffer  who  survives. 
He  is  also  survived  by  his  mother. 

’21 — Hugh  Wilson,  who  took  his  Ph.D. 
in  philosophy  at  Chicago  and  had  a re- 
search scholarship  at  Harvard,  was  asked 
to  go  to  Vassar  and  is  teaching  there  this 
year.  In  a round  about  way  we  hear  of 
one  student  saying  to  another,  “My,  isn’t 
he  up  to  date!” 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Longacre 
(Naomi  Ludwig)  of  Medina,  Ohio,  are 
the  parents  of  a son  born  recently. 

t’21 — Rev.  Chester  F.  Dunham  of  Tole- 
do, Ohio,  will  speak  on  “Christianity  in 
a World  of  Art”  at  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  which 
will  be  held  May  14-16  in  Ravenna. 

’21 — A son,  Kenneth  Gordon,  was  born 
to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Bunker, 
Lyme,  N.  H.,  on  March  2. 

ex’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  D.  McCol- 
lum (Alice  Harvey)  have  moved  to  14303 
Lowe  Avenue,  Riverdale,  a southern  sub- 
urb of  Chicago. 

t'22-’27 — Mizuho  Otagaki  is  dean  of  die 
Yajato  Gakuin  Girl’s  High  School, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Winslow 
(Mary  Van  Brunt)  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  at  6812  Clyde  Avenue,  Chicago. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  T.  Gray 
(Lucille  Bell)  of  Tiltonsville,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Margaret 
Sue,  on  February  7. 

’22 — Stella  M.  Graves,  formerly  of  the 
Japan  Mission,  then  a teacher  in  the  Wen- 
shan  School,  Foochow,  China,  is  teaching 
in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Shanghai. 

’22,  ’20 — Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Sands  (Zola  A.  Whitman)  of  24  State  St., 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  on  March  22  a second 
son,  John  Whitman.  Richard  Dayton  is 
now  four. 

’22,  ’23 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Skid- 
more (Clarice  H.  Horn)  live  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where  Mr.  Skidmore  is 
pastor  of  South  Congregational  Church. 

c’23-’24 — Mr.  Leslie  Howard  and  Mrs. 
Mildred  Greer  Howard  and  daughter, 
Peggy,  are  living  at  5401  Greenwood 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

ex’23,  ex’23 — Mr.  J.  15 rock  Stewart  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Baker  Stewart  live  at  2807 
East  77th  Street,  Chicago. 

’24,  k’25 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  O.  Butcher 
(Helen  Todd  Miller),  College  Hill,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
Barry  Miller,  on  September  18. 

’24,  ’24 — Harlan,  Irene  (Prichard), 

Suzanne  and  Richard  Hungerford  are  Jiv- 
ing in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  where  Har- 
lan is  head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  junior-senior  high  school.  They  ex- 
pect to  attend  the  summer  session  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

t’24 — Walter  Yutaka  Oshima  is  a lec- 
turer at  Meiji  University,  Japan.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  books  recently  pub- 
lished: “A  History  of  Modern  Philoso- 
phy,” and  “A  Treatise  on  the  Universe.” 
’25 — We  are  grieved  to  report  that  Ab- 
ner (“Jack”)  Nichols  was  killed  April  8 
in  a chemical  laboratory  explosion  at  the 
du  Point  plant  in  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Jack  received  his  Master’s  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  1927  and  his  Doctor’s 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1930 
and  had  been  connected  with  the  du 
Pont  firm  since  that  time. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Nichols  (Mar- 


garet Allen  ’24)  and  their  three  chil- 
dren; his  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Nichols  of  Medina,  Ohio;  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr.  (Ruth  ’27),  of 
Charleston,  West  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
S.  Baldinger  (Ellen  ’32),  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas; and  a brother,  Stanbery  J.  ’32  of 
Cleveland. 

25 —  A son,  Harris  Conwell,  was  born 
to  Rev.  and  Mrs..  Max  H.  Webster,  of 
Powder  River  Parish,  Broadus,  Montana, 
on  February  28. 

’26-’27 — -Kazuya  Matsumiya  is  research 
director  of  the  Pacific  Investigation  Cor- 
porations, Japan. 

’26 — A son,  Thomas  Scott,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryson  Wilbur  (Alice 
Wright)  of  Elyria  on  April  13. 

t’26 — A silver  wedding  trip  financed 
by  an  anniversary  gift  received  last  sum- 
mer, was  taken  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence McCall  of  Niigata,  Japan,  in  order 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  mission.  I hey  visited  Nagova, 
Kobe,  .Kyoto,  Okayama,  Matsuyama  and 
Tottori,  and  the  schools  and  social  cen- 
ters in  each.  An  unforgettable  exper- 
ience was  a visit  to  a government  leper 
settlement  on  a beautiful  island  in  the 
Inland  Sea. 

’26,  ’28 — A second  son,  Ora  Pelton,  was 
born  on  March  21st  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin R.  Ferguson  (Esther  Tappe),  3819 
Archwood  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

26 —  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wilson 
(Janet  Jenkins)  are  at  home  at  5808  West 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Wilson 
is  pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Church. 

’26 — A daughter,  Carolyn,  was  born 
April  3 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  M.  Kyes 
(Helen  Jacoby),  18507  Newell  Road, 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

c’26 — Arthur  R.  Croley,  organist  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Toledo, 
has  given  several  recitals  during  the  year 
in  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  played 
fourteen  programs  last  winter  for  broad- 
casts from  the  peristyle  of  the  Museum. 

’26 — A son  was  born  April  9 to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Kerr  (Janet  F.  MacLen- 
nan),  Caixa  Postal  49,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

t’27 — Ikubo  Koizumi’s  second  book, 

“Myonichi  no  Josei-kyoiku,”  a treatise  on 
women’s  education,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Miss  Koizumi  is  living  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  where  she  is  professor  of  Aovama 
Gakuin. 

’27 — Virginia  Van  Fossan,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Flora 
Stone  Mather  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  visited  Emily  Marsh  Michener 
ex’ 27  during  her  spring  vacation.  Vir- 
ginia addressed  a meeting  of  the  Chicago 
alumnae  of  Western  Reserve  University 
at  the  Chicago  College  Club  on  March  31. 

’27 — Leslie  P.  Spelman,  director  of  mu- 
sic at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  represented  organists  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  at  a recital  in 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  30  before  a distinguished  audi- 
ence of  more  than  3000.  The  Skinner 
organ  upon  which  he  played  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  Mrs.  Will  Reynolds  of 
North  Carolina.  The  concert  was  spon- 
sored by  the  North  Carolina  Club  01 
Washington.  Mr.  Spelman  also  gave  a 
recital  at  Elon  College  January  21. 

’27 — Helena  Jane  Carpenter  and  Tho- 
mas T.  Frost  were  married  in  Cleveland, 
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Ohio,  March  26. 

’28 — Francis  W.  Gravit  will  study  in 
France  next  year  on  an  American  Field 
Service  Fellowship.  He  will  leave  about 
July  1st  and  expects  to  be  gone  about 
fourteen  months. 

’28 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Wood 
Wallace  of  Madura,  South  India,  have 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Genevieve  Janaky  (“Gill”),  to  John 
Robert  Marshall  on  April  16  in  the  Webb 
Memorial  Church,  Madura.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  are  at  home  at  274  Max- 
well Road,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 
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’28 — Theodore  A.  Hunt  gave  a recital 
February  20  at  the  Otterbein  United 
Brethren  Church.  Ted  is  organist  and 
teacher  at  Albright  College,  Reading, 
Penn. 

’28 — We  have  heard  that  James  W. 
Wickenden  has  been  enjoying  a trip  to 
Bermuda. 

’29 — Miloichi  Sadayasu  is  employed  at 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Osaka,  Japan.  lie  was  married  a year 
ago  to  Miss  Haruko  Izumi. 

ex’29,  ’32 — A daughter,  Mary  Lou,  was 
born  March  15  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
B.  McCullough  (Helen  E.  Searle),  5120 
Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

’29,  ’31 — The  engagement  of  Alice 
Stirling  of  Ben  Avon,  Penn.,  and  Robert 
Barr,  Erie,  Penn.,  was  announced  March 
31.  The  wedding  will  take  place  this 
summer. 

’29 — Friends  of  Elizabeth  Foley  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Jessie  Ross  Foley  ex-c’03,  on  April 
8 after  a four  years’  illness.  Betty  spent 
the  past  year  at  home  with  her  family  and 
writes  that  she  expects  to  remain  in  Ham- 
ilton through  the  summer.  She  would 
be  very  happy  to  welcome  any  Oberlinkes 
who  chance  to  be  going  to  Hamilton, 
New  York,  at  6 Kendrick  Avenue.  Betty 
reports  an  enjoyable  visit  with  Mrs. 
Laurence  T.  Rogers  (Ruth  Place  ’29)  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  early  in  April. 

c’29 — Paul  A.  Ilumiston,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  East  Congregational 
Church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  As- 
sociated Choirs.  This  year’s  choir  festi- 
val will  be  held  Sunday  evening,  May  13. 

c’29 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Fugate  (Martha  Messerly),  513  Center 
Street,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  a son,  Thomas 
Warren,  on  February  2. 

’29 — Announcement  has  been  made  cf 
the  engagement  of  Mary  I.  Fifield,  1024 
Askew  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  John 
O.  Wilson.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
May  19  at  the  Country  Club  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Wil- 
son is  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Connec- 
ticut General  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Kansas  City. 

’29 — Melville  (“Cotton”)  K.  Kiracofe 
was  recently  appointed  athletic  coach  at 
the  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio,  High  School 
for  the  year  1934-35. 

’29 — Edward  Haskell  has  returned  to 
the  States  from  Bulgaria  and  is  living  ar 
20  Holyoke  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Since  graduating  from  Oberlin,  he  spent 
a year  studying  psychology  at  Columbia; 
wrote  a novel,  sold  it  at  once,  but  had 
the  contract  cancelled  three  months  later 
because  of  a “row”  over  the  movie  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  Then  came  the  crash: 
the  book  is  still  on  the  market.  Ed  spent 
a year  in  the  Middle  West  lecturing, 
studying,  and  writing  on  social  psychol- 
ogy. He  went  to  Europe  for  a year  to 
study  this  subject  more  thoroughly,  and 
while  there,  observed  “that  three  ring 
farce,  the  League  of  Nations,  Disarma- 
ment Conference  and  International  Labor 
Bureau.”  He  traveled  the  Balkans  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  V.  Quine  ’30  (Na- 
omi Clayton  ’29). 

Edward  has  returned  to  the  States  and 
is  executive  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
‘Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,’  a member 
of  the  ‘League  against  War  and  Fascism’ 


and  the  John  Reed  Club,  and  expect  soon 
to  be  a regular  student  at  the  Boston 
Workers’  School. 

’30,  ’30 — Harold  G.  Cassidy  and  Elton 
S.  Cook  are  working  at  the  Merrill  whole- 
sale drug  house,  Cincinnati,  as  chemists 
and  seem  to  be  coming  along  very  pros- 
perously. 

c’30 — Irene  G.  Haselswerdt  has  a posi- 
tion at  the  First  National  Bank  in  Ro- 
chester, Mich.,  where  she  has  been  work- 
ing since  January  as  stenographer  to  the 
receiver. 

30  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Youtz 
(Adella  Mae  Clark)  are  living  at  28 
Carmel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

31  Betty  L.  Hill  is  at  home  at  1301 
East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  where  she  is 
teaching  music. 

’31 — Robert  W.  Maynard  is  just  finish- 
ing a year’s  teaching  in  the  Gazihycee 
Andam,  Ankara,  Turkey,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  returning  home  soon. 

’32 — Arthur  Burnet  has  been  with 
Barnes  & Noble,  Inc.  (wholesale  and  re- 
tail bookdealers),  Fifth  Avenue  and  1 8th 
Street,  New  York  City,  since  last  January. 

’32 — Ruth  E.  Goodard  and  Lincoln  W. 
Cahn  were  married  in  the  Morgan  Room 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  Master, 
Cleveland,  on  August  26.  Ruth  has  been 
working  for  the  Associated  Charities  (now 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Relief  Organiza- 
tion) since  September  6,  1932.  She  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  “Junior  Case 
Worker”  and  reports  that  she  enjoys  her 
work  very  much.  The  Cahns  are  living 
at  428  East  143rd  Street,  Suite  23,  Cleve- 
land. 

’32 — Russell  T.  Loesch,  who  is  a student 
at  the  Andover-Newton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  preached  in 
Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Cleve- 
land, on  March  25. 

’33 — Harriet  Ledger  writes  from  Rock- 
ford, 111.:  “For  the  December  issue  of  the 
/llumni  Magazine  I had  nothing  more  ex- 
citing to  contribute  to  the  ’33  Class  roll 
call  than  perhaps  ‘student  in  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  household  cookery,’  but 
since  then  I have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  join  the  Saturday  payroll  of  one  of 
Rockford’s  daily  newspapers.  I started 
with  the  paper  as  general  reporter,  but 
for  the  past  month  I have  been  a more 
established  member  of  the  firm  having 
been  sublimated  to  society  editor.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  I’m  a terrible  cor- 
respondent, perhaps  this  information  will 
convince  my  fellow  classmates  that  I’m 
still  existing.” 

’33 — Katherine  Burnett  is  “still  check- 
ing machine  tabulations  for  the  Contract 
Records  division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration — only  at  a more 
decent  hour:  from  four  until  eleven 

thirty  instead  of  midnight  until  morning 
as  I did  until  Christmas.”  Katherine's 
new  address  is  1931  Kenyon  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ex’34 — Margaret  White  is  attending 
Antioch  College.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
standards  committee  which  is  the  wo- 
man’s section  of  the  student  government. 
Margaret  goes  to  New  York  City  May  20 
for  two  weeks’  work  on  her  major  of 
public  health.  In  New  York  she  will  be 
in  the  clinic  of  the  Bones  and  Joints 
Diseases  Hospital  near  Mount  Morris 
Park.  She  had  three  months  last  summer 
in  Judson  Health  Center,  New  York  City. 


Summer  Is  Just  Around  The  Corner 

That  vacation  to  which  you  have  been  so 
eagerly  looking  forward  is  almost  at  hand.  If 
your  plans  for  it  include  any  travel — by  auto, 
steamship,  bus,  or  train  — provide  yourself 
with  TRAVELERS  CHECKS  at  “The  Bank 
On  The  Corner.” 

Their  safety  and  convenience  is  every- 
where recognized. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

“On  The  Corner” 


Your  Favorite  Professor 

Has  this  year  spoken  in  assembly,  cliapel,  or 
before  a Campus  organization.  His  talk  has 
been  mimeographed,  and  in  most  cases  is  avail- 
able at  ten  cents  per  copy.  Among  the  avail- 
able addresses  are : 

Wilkins — Iieteroth  eism 
Jelliffe — The  Play’s  the  Thing 
Fullerton — The  Folly  of  Physiocracy 
McCullough — Liberalism  in  Sex  Education* 

L.  E.  Cole — The  Oberlin  Student  Considers  Public  Affairs 

Jaszi — Fighting  for  Peace 

Jaszi — How  Hitler  came  to  Power 

Moore — Historic  Roots  of  the  Present  Situation* 

Ward — College  Chapel  and  Religion 

Taylor — The  Nobel  Prizes 

Horton — Loyalties 

Lord — Literature  in  1933 

Brown — Religion  in  1933 

Lewis — National  Affairs  in  1933 

Asterisked  speeches  are  15  cents;  all  14  ad- 
dresses may  be  secured  for  $1.  Add  stamps  to 
cover  postage.  Order  from 

RICHARD  W.  ADAMS 

The  Castle,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


A ny  thing  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


THE  1935 
HI-O-HI 


has  faithfully 
recorded  for 
you  - 


in  a complete  sixteen 
page  section,  the  re- 
unions, class  meetings, 
parade  and  all  the  mem- 
ories you  have  kept  of 
Oberlin’s  Centennial 
celebration  last  June. 
The  Class  of  ’35  offers 
this  opportunity  to 
Oberlin  Alumni  to 
secure  a copy  of  the  ’35 
Hi-O-Hi,  either  by  ad- 
dressing the  Alumni 
office  in  Oberlin  or  di- 
rectly thru  the  Hi-O-Hi 
office,  125  Elm  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Price  per 
copy,  $3.25  postpaid. 


From  the  Centennial  pages  of  the  1935  Hi-O-Hi 


The  HI-O-HI,  125  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

JOHN  M.  WILLIG,  Editor  ROBERT  F.  WEBER,  Business  Mgr. 


